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The cliajitcr on the riaj'ue at Athens has hail tlie 
ailvaiiUiye of ^fvision by the writer’s friend, Dr 
'\y. A. Greenliill. 

Tile tniiisliitions ai-e all orjeinal ; hnt a word or 
phrase lias sometimes been gladly adojjled from 
Mr Dale’s version, and from Mr Wilkins’s jiani- 
phrase ol the sjiccches. 
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THUCYDIDES. 


C II A V T E E I. 

INTItODUCTOItV. 

It has boon remarkf*! aln-acly, in one of tin* i-;irli<‘r 
volumes of this s<*iies, that when we use the wonl 
“ancient” of tlie Greek and Itomaii writers, we are 
ein])loying a U-nn which, frrim one point of view, lias 
n very uncipial ajiplieation. It is not altogether a <|Ues- 
tion of dab; which makes a writer ancii-nt or modem. 
It is the jKisition which lu* occupies in the cycle of tlie 
national liU*rature, if Ins country Iuls ever reached a 
high jiitch of civilisation, wliich mark.s his tlioughts and 
diction as recent or archaic. Our Anglo-Saxon liistorians 
and the Arthurian i-omunces arc in tliis si’nso far more 
ancient than Horace or Cicero. “ Thenr is, in fact,” 
says Dr Arnold, “an ancient and a modem period in 
the history of every pcojde ; the ancient dilFering, ami 
tho modem in many essential points agreeing witli, 
that in wliich we now live. Tims the largest jioiiion 
of that history which wo commonly call ancient is 
A.C.B.8. voL vi. A 
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practically mo«lcrn, as it ilcscrilios society in a st-a"c 
analogous to tliat in wlncli it now is ; wliile on tint 
otlicf haiul, inu'-li rtf wliat is called modern history is 
j)ractically anciejit, as it relates to a shde of things 
whicli h:is jiassed away. 'J'hucy«lid<‘S and Xenophon, 
tho orators of iVlliens, and the philosophei-s, speak a 
wisdom more appliwihle to us ]M)liti« ally than the wis- 
iloni of eviui our own countrymen wlio lived in the 
middle ages ; and their position, both intellectual and 
politi(!al, morei nearly resembles our own.” i^Iore than 
this, there are eases in the literature of tho same 
people, in which a single generation marks tho sti'p 
from tho old to the new. Herodotus ami Thucydides 
were almost contcmjioniries : between the probable 
dates of their birth tliero was an intorval of scai'cely 
thirteen years. But the distance between them, as 
writei'S of history, is not to bo measured by a chrono- 
logical table. In Herodotus we have the ancient chro- 
nicler, with all his charms ami ^vith all his defects. 
Ho is at once story-teller, geogi-aphcr, anti(pinrian, and 
tmvellor ; at times he seems to assume tho licence 
allowed to story-tellers, and attributed somewhat un- 
fairly to travellers, of preferring the picturesque and 
tho marvellous to tho baldness of fact. But wo have to 
remember that tho readers (or, perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, the hearers) of his day looked for this kind 
of intellectual entertainment, and had a far more ready 
appreciation of the legend which magnified tho national 
heroes, and tho tale which described the wonders of 
strange lands and peoples, than of tho paiiiftil accuracy 
of impartial history. 
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Wlif*n wf* turn finiii tlu- jiuj'os of 1 Icroilotiis !<■ liiosi- 
f>f riiucy’li‘l''^> tl"! I'liaiij'c is woinli-iful. Tho )att<-r 
writiT is fully (•«)as<‘ious <if it luinst-lf ; In- fiM-ls that 
hi‘ is lln' U-nrli«-r tif :i lu-w s<lio..L ”J he j>ro;<ri*ss of 
thouolil ill tins-i i* iluriiio a sin”h' ''‘•jK-nilioii hail hi'cii 
^eal^T jii-rhajis thau ever hc-foiv tir siii«-e. Philosophy, 
rh«;toric, iin<l the dr.iina, ha<l all iiiaih- \a.st ami mpiil 
strides. And M'ith 'Ihucyditlfs, history, j»ro]M'rly so 
calleil, heoan. lie treats his jire«h*('essoi-s in this line* 
with evi'ii HcanticT courtesy than is usual in such i-ases. 
He clnsst*« tile “story-writer” — then* was no word as 
yet for “historian” — with the jioet, as hoth equally 
mythical ami untnistwortliy. lie Bpeaks of the “ won- 
ilerfully small amount of pains with which the inv«*s- 
tij^ition <>f the truth is jmrsmul hy most men, whocoui- 
nmnly avail themselves of what tlu-y lind n-atly to 
their haml.” “Men accept from one another the cur- 
n*nt report of jiast invents, without puttino them to the 
t<*at of examination, ev«*n when they have taken jihure 
in their own country.”* His ovni metluKl, he assures 
his readers, shall Is* something very liillcrent imh'eil. 
Wo might well be inclineil t** smile at the confiilent 
Bflf-assertion of the following language, if we did 
not know that the promise was largely justilieil hy 
the iierfonnance : — 

“ If, from the evid«*nce here advanced, tho n'ndc>r 
should concliule that the course of ovent-s Wiis on the 
whole as 1 have tnu;c<l it, ho would not Iks far Avrong ; 
instead of triLsting rather to what pools have sungalsmt 

• I. 20. 
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tliejii, <li-o.«sinpj them out to nuiko thoin fn'«ii<ler than 
tlioj' were, or to Avlmt the clirouiclujN Ijavo ])ut together, 
rjitlier with a view to make their tale plea.«HUit to the 
ear tliaii aceunite in its facts; hearing in niind thatsvieli 
niattei-s rannot he suhjectccl to strict examination, in- 
asniucdi as most of tlu*ni tlirougli laj)sc of time have 
won tlieir way into the region of fahle so as to lose all 
credit ; hut holding that they have heen traced with 
sidlicient accumoy, allowing for their antiiiuity, from 
the best «lata at our command. Ami though men 
always think tlu* war of tliidr own times the most 
important, .so long as they are engaged in it, hut wlnm 
it is over he~stow their admimtion rather on the wars 
of the past ; still, the war of which I MTite, if we con- 
template its op<‘ration.s and results, will appear the 
most important of any. 


“Now, as to the language used hy the seveml speakers, 
either when they were preparing for the war or were 
actually engaged in it, it would have heen diflicult for 
me, as to what I heaixl in person, or for other parties 
who reijorted to mo from various quarters, to record ex- 
actly what was siiid. Ihit I have set doxvn what each 
seemed likely to have said as most to the purjioso 
under the circumstances, while adhering ns closely as 
possible to the geneml sense of the words used. But 
as to tlio actions of the war, I have not been content 
to report them on the authority of any chance infonu- 
nnt, or from my own conception of them; but either 
from personal knowledge where I was lu-escnt, or after 
the most careful investigation possible in every ciuse 
wliero I gained my information fnmi othem. Very 
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]u)>iirio\is won* thrso iiiiiuirie.s ; snire tlios*- \vli<i wcrt* 
jiru'^Tit ill tho si'vcnil actions iliil not all ;^'ivc tin- s;iiiu' 
account of the Mine allair, hut as they W4're swayed hy 
favour to one side or tin; lither, or as tlicir nieinory 
serve»l them. Ptissihly thus avoidance of any fahnlons 
embellishment may make my work less entertaining; 
but 1 shall be well content if those shall pnmounce 
my history useful, who di-siiv to gain a vi4'w of events 
as they n-ally did haiipen, and as they aie very likely, 
in at;conlaucc with human nature, to n-jn-at tliemselves 
at some future time, — if not in exa<;tly the sjune, yet 
in verj' similar bmhion. And it is designetl rather a.s a 
iwssession for ever than jus a mere prize c;<uuiK>sition to 
l>e lisU.-ned to for the moment.” — (I. 21, 22.) 


The claim which the writer makes tm lielialf (d his 
gT^-at work, boastful a.s it might M-em, n*st<'d on a<on- 
HciousnesK of jiower. He 4li«l luit anticij>ate the c^din 
juilginent of posWrity. J.onl Lytton lia.s calh-d it 
“ tlic eU'mal manual of sbitifsnieii,” and the gn.'at 1‘jirl 
of Chatham insisted on it ils the one (iieek book with 
which, whatever clsi* might Ikj neglected, his stm must 
make liimself familiar. Macaulay, who rea<I and r<!- 
rea«l it while he was \vriting his own great history, 
proMounce.s tin: author t<i be, “on the wind**, the first 
of hisbu’ians:” and his biugraplier bdls us that “the 
seiiKo of his own inferiority t*) Thucydi«le.H <li«l more 
to put liim out of conceit with himself than all the 
unfavourable comments beatoweil upon iiim by the 
newspajrcre and reviews.”* The ‘ History’ of Thucy- 

* Lift; and Lvttvro, ii. 2 ' 47 . 
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(lilies is indeeil t»ne *il' those “possessions for ijver ” in 
tlic great slon'house of literature wliieli lias never lost 
its value. It may be doubted whetlier oven the critical 
Atluuiian audience who tii-st heard his nianuscrijit rxiad, 
were as much impressed by the genius of the author as 
the world of modern scholars is now, after tho lapse of 
above two thousiind yeai-s. 

It is time to impiire who this great writer was, wliose 


own conlideiico as to his future? rank amongst historians 
was so largely justified, liut here, as is so commonly 
the case with the. early writers with whose names and 
works wo are so familiar, tin? jH-isonality of the man 
himself escapes us. The days when every author, great 
or small, was to have his voluminous biogmphj', had 
not yet come. Two so-calleil ‘Lives’ of Thucydides, of 
comparatively modem date, have come down to us ; but 
tliey may both bo ixTerred to that class of “ fabulous ” 
murativo, “ constructed to bo i>leasaiit,” for wliicli he 
had himself such keen contempt. Tliis much only 
we can be said to know with any approach to accuracy 
as to liis early life : that ho W’as born about tho year 
471 n.c. j and that he was of U'hracian descent (for Ins 
father’s name, Olorus, is Thracian), though ho was a 
citizen of ^Vtlions. Wo gather from his o\vn pages that 
ho jio.ssessed some hcrcdihiry jiroperty in gold-mines, 
ill the district of Thrace known as Scaptc-HyM (“ the 


excavated wootl ”), luid that he saw consiileruble service 
himsolf as a divisional coiiunander, in the gi-eat war of 
which ho hecamo the liistoriun. He is said to have taken 
lessons in rlietoric, the popular study of the day, from 
Antiphon of Itliamnus, the inventor of oratory, as his 
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iKlniirui-s U*riiinl him ; ami «.omiH t«-nt i lilir.s liavr 
tmianl a crrespoinlaiice of idioms, whicli is at li-asl 
curious, ill thi* extant m-itions of the master wIru 
compared with the set sjiecclies whieh tlie j)upil inlni- 
duces so fn-ely iiit<» his imrmtive of the uar. Ho 
wiLs cert.-iiidy one of tlie oix-at onitor fi warm admiixu's, 
for he clianioterises tin- defeiici? made by .\utijdiou, 
when accuscal of treason to the Shite, as the ablest 
on reconl. The yoiui'' 'I'hiicydides is also sjiid to have 
Silt with iVrieles at the fiict of the gix-at j>hilosojjher 
AnaxaooULs, the Imhlest free-thinker of the day ; and 
some hints occur here and there in liis hiHtory <jf a laui- 
leinpl for the national superstitions, which arc thought 
to sjivour of those unpopular opinions which led to 
Anaxagoras's line and hanishment. Hi- was a snU'ertU' 
— cuie of the; few who comjilebdy rex-overed — from the 
great plague which almost depopulaletl .Uheiis in tlio 
mu'oikI year of the war, and of which he luus left tis 
such a full account. 

The personal share which lie took in the openitions 
of the war, and his coiuluct as a general, will coinu 
before us in their projKT jdaci^ in the course of tlie his- 
tory. His failure in the campaign in 'j'hnice against 
ilnusidas, whether it was his fault or only his misfortune, 
resulted in liLs banishment from Athens (or perhaps liis 
voluntary exile to avoid a worse seiiU-nce) for twenty 
years. The locality «»f hi.s exile is nncerbiin ; probably 
be moved from place to place. I’art of the time seems, 
from some of his own expressions, to liave been ]»assed 
in the Pclopoiuiese, within tlie boixlem of his enemies 
tlie .Spai-tuus ; and this gave him the ujiportuuity of 
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llie n-maininj' o|>L*nitioiis of the war from tlic 
enemy’s point of view. “ It was iiiy fate,” he says, 
“ to he an exile from my country for twenty years after 
tlie eam])ai<'n against Amphijiolis ; and thus liaving 
been cognisant of the operations of botli jiarties, and 
more esj)eeially of those of the Peloponnesians, by reason 
(»f my exile, I could calmly aiul at my leisure leani all 
I wanteil about them.” * Possibly tliis kind of neutral 
position which, as a banished man, tin* \vriter held 
between friend and foe, may have contributed to the 
imj)artiality iis well as to theaccuiacy «)f his narrative. 
It was no tloubt iluring that long perio<l of enforced 
leisure that he digested the maUn-ials wliich, as appears 
from his own statement just (juoted, he had already 
collected, and oxpande<l his original notes (if we may 
use so modern a term) into a methodical history. Put 
it wius probably not completed in its present form until 
after his return fixnn exih; — when Athens had seen lior 
Long Walls destroyed by the Spartans, ainl these suc- 
cessful rivals had wrested from her tlie leadership of 
Greece. Thucydides po.ssibly retunitid with Tlirasy- 
bulus when ho freed Athens from the tyranny of tho 
Thirty : cerhiinly, from his own expressions, it was 
after the great war was ended. He is sjiid to have met 
his jleath by assassination, either at Athens or in his 
own domain at 8caj)te-IIyle. His tomb, with the brief 
inscription in a single line of verse, — “Here lies Thucy- 
dides the son of Olorus, of Ilalimus,” — was for some 
time shoxvn at Athens. His age at tho time of his 
death is loft uncertain — piobably about seventy. 

* V. 26. 
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He left Iti.s work uiiHnished, aft<T all. Sometliiii'' 
like a fourth part of the jKriod which he ii»t4'n<h il it 
to einhmce is left untouchecL We kiH)w it jis tlie 
‘ Flistorj’ of the Peloponnesian War;’ but the author 
(lid not live even to give it a iiiune. Of the eight 
“l>ook.s” into which his (^arly editors have divided it, 
tint seventh is thought never to have received his final 
corrections — if indeed this do(‘s not apply in less degree 
to the jmteeding Isjoks as well — and the eighth is left 
iiniM-rfect. .So imjxTfect, tluit ancient literary gossip 
iusserte^l that the daughter had put it together from her 
father’s notes ; whilst in other quarters the authorshij) 
was iissigiied to Xenophon, who lias carried on the 
history where this eighth hook leaves it, in his ‘ Hel- 
lenics.’ One remarkable |>oint in which the l.-ust Imok, 
;is we have it, dilfers from the others, is in the t<»Ul 
ub.sencc of those rhctori<«il ainl argmiienUitive sjM'cches 
which f<trm so imjiortant a fe-siture in Thucydides’s 
work. It Wieins very jirobablo that in all ciuses the 
speeches w<tn! conijKiseil and inserU'd by the author 
after the liody of the hi.story had been completed, and 
thentfore are not to found in this hist and iiuxun- 
plete jMjrtion. It has indeed l>een ussertecl that they 
were here purposi-ly omitted by 'J'liiicydides, because 
the public had pronoun('«;d them to lie tedifui.s : but 
such a Verdict would sciircely liavo been in accordance 
with Athenian biste. It is (‘vident that Thuevdides 
himself, su]i|)osing him to have {Mjssessed the ])hysical 
(jualifications, would have made a consummate omtor. 
Demosthenes must have held him to have been a 
master in the art, if there be any tnith in the tradition 
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that for liis own imjnovoment lu* had copied out the 
historian’s gix^at work no less than ei^ht times. 

It is soinewliat ix'inarkahlc that Thucydides nowhere 
mentions or alludes to — unless it he under cover of his 
general strictures on the writers of the past — his great 
pn*deccssor Herodotus. A story is hrietly referred to 
hy Suidas of the boy 'J‘hncy<Ii<les having been present 
when Herodotus read his history in public at the 
Olympian games, and that he slual tears of emulation, 
with tlie tacit ix-solvo to follow in his steps. lint 
moilorn criticism has gone so far as to doubt whether 
ho ever read, or heard of, I leualotus’s researches. His 
own death ju'obably very soon f<.>liowed that of the 
earlier historian. 

AVhenco he dix*w his materials, independent of 
personal niemoninda and verbal information from co- 
temporaries, wo cjiu very im])erfectly guess. The 
written autlic^rities nnist have been few. H(‘ mentions 
only Hellanicus, and of him he has no high opinion. 
The text of existing treaties, some of which ho gives at 
length, and tho momoii’s of Ciinon and Pericles, would 
pnd)ably bo his most trustworthy authorities. It is 
possible that ho may liavc met with his follow-oxilo 
Alcibiadcs, and gained ])orsonal information from him. 

Tho only division which ho has himself made of his 
work is not into ‘ books,’ ixs wo now have it, but into 
tlio.so j)eriods into which the story of tho great struggle 
between Athens and Sparta, which distracted all Greece 
for twenty*8cven years, nat\irally falls ; First, the ten 
years from tho attack on PluUea by tho Thobaus (b.o. 
431) to the “ Peace of Niciaa” {u.c. 421); secondly, 
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the next sM-ven yciirs of eoinp:ii-;ilive .snsju-nsioii of 
hostilities j ami histly, the n-iiiaining perioii of the 
war — of whieh, liowever, he has left the last six 
years unUiuclied. lILs work might jierha])s l>e more 
fitly styled ‘AniiuLs’ than ‘Ilistorj’:’ he gives the 
events of each year se]>arately, dating them by the 
successive summers and winters. This j)Lan sjxjiLs in 
some degree the effect of the narrative j the scene of 
t)perations is continually shifting ; and lie leaves a 
campaign or a siege at the very crisis of the inten*st, 
in order to bring up his arrears in other quarters. 
This nmmgeinent Inis not been strictly adhered to in 
the following jmges. 



CHAPTER II. 


P R E L l M I N A K Y HISTORY. 

It will Ik* l)ost to lut the liistoriim oj)oii liis subject in 
Ills own words. Ilo^ives us no laboured introduction, 
but iinnoimces his theme and purpose, and his motives 
for undertiikiii'' his task, with a di^iilied simjilicity. 

“ Thucy«tidos of Athens has written the story of tlio 
war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, liow 
they warreil with emrh other ; liaving begun his record 
fi*om tlie very outset, expecting it to prove an impoi’t- 
ant war, and more worthy of relation than any that 
had been before it; forming this opinion both from the 
fact that both parties were perfectly eipiipped for it in 
every way, and seeing all the n*st of Greece gathering 
to one side or the other, either by immediate action or 
by manifest intention. For this was the most import- 
ant movement which had yet affected the Greeks, and 
indeed a largo portion of the barbarian nations, and 
one might even say a gi*eat part of the world. For as 
to the wars which preceded this, and those of still 
earlier times, to ascertain the facts wth any certainty 
seems impossible through lapse of time. But from such 
evidence as wo have, so far as I am led to believe after 
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rarryiiif,^ iny investigations as far l»aek as juissilile, I 
do not tliink tliey cnuM Inivc l>cen on a ven' extensive 
scale, eitlier as to military ojwrjilions <*r auvtliiiig «dse.” 

If(5 }»rt>c<‘eds t<» jiive a brief summary «>f tlie early 
and half-mythical history of (Jix^ece — the first instance 
ui an attemj)t to ajiply anytliiii" like critical examina- 
tion to the mass (.f cum-iit legend. That the result 
should be quite satisfactory is not to Iw exi)e«-ted ; (hut 
it should disjdiiy scuuuch of the true spirit of historical 
criticism is the wonder. If 'riiucytlitles accej)ts the 
story of the great Trojan war in all its essentials as an 
historiwd fact, he admits no more than all students of 
liistory have dom; until quite a nuMlern date, and what 
many whoswi authority is by no means to 1 k< <lesjji.sed 
admit now. He holds that there was a grt*jit united 
exjKjdition of Gr»*oks, led by a leal Agamemnon against 
a real Troy, ami that this it wjis whit^h first drew 
togetlier the various tribes who occupied the 3^doj»oii- 
nese and its neigh Ixuirhood, and gave them some kind 
of national cohesion. He even accepts the muster-roll 
of ships and imui, as given in the Iliad, jia an autlnuitic 
recoixl, and explains the length of the siege by the 
difliculty of mainbiining so numerous a hjrce without 
detaching a large portion to obtain supplier, lint the 
impoiiance of the exi>edition and of its ojiemtions has 
been magnified, he Iuls no doubt, by the poets, ami he 
considers it not worthy of comparison with the greater 
undertakings of later times. 

nio sketch which ho give.s of tho ages l)efore the 
Trojan expedition cannot lie accepted us much moii* 
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tliiiii a clevor "uesis, bo rorrectod by lat<T invostiga* 
tioiis. It was impossiblo for liim, ns lutor liistorians 
with their greater ailvaiihiges liavo fouiul it, to sift 
witli any very satisfactory result what l^Ioninisen lias 
liajipily termed “the rubbish - lieap of tradition.” 
He reganls tlie Hellas, or (ireece, of early tiint's 
as overrun by migrakirj' and restless tribes, who 
settled in such ilistricts as they could conquer and 
liold, until driven out by a stronger people. They 
occupied, acconling to his view, rude liill-forts amongst 
the mountains, dithcult of access, while they avoided 
the plain and the sea-shore, jus liable at any moment to 
the athick of an enemy from land or sea. The most 
fertile lands — llcuotia, Thessaly, and the Pelopomieso 
generally — were subject to the most frequent changes 
of inhabitants, because they held out stronger tempta- 
tion to the invjulcr : while Attica, with its poor and 
unproductivo soil, was left in compamtivo quiet, and 
always in the occupation of the .sjimo people. Such, 
as is well known, was always the popular boast of the 
Athenians — that they were “sons of the soil.” Hcllen, 
the son of Deucalion, whence came the name of Hel- 
lenes — Polops, the fonngn chief who came from Asia 
and gave his name to the peninsida — and Minos, king 
of Crete, who established a navy, put down piracy, and 
colonised tho islands, — are all treated ns historical 
personages, though tho distinctly fabulous elements of 
their story are passed over in silence. It is very pos- 
sible that Thucydides, like tho Roman historian Livy 
at a much later date, found tho existing national belief 
in these rather mythicjxl heroes too strong for him to 
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venture \ipon ilestrmtive criticisni. To reject tliem 
altogether wouKl have )x;en to reject articles of the 
Greek faith. lie may himself have ri-laineil a sort of 
half-conventional ln;lir*f not only in tln-ir jx^rsojiality 
hut in the- legemls with which it w’as siimtumled. 

It is from the return of the Cireeks from tlie exiieili- 
tion to Troy that Thueydi^les would seem to <late the 
historical annals of Greece. It was eiglitj* years after- 
wanls, awrrirding to his reckoning, that the great Dorian 
migration into the Pcloponnes*^ under the “ s*)na of 
Hercules ” took place: then Athens, the liea<h|uarter3 of 
the Ionian race, sent out her colonies, hearing their 
generic name, into tlm coa.sts ami islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and BO Bottlrsl tin* district which wauit hy the 
nuino of Ionia ; while the Dorians from the Pelojron- 
nese threw off their companies of advonturei's into 
Itidy, Sicily, and tlie coa-sts of further Greece. Then 
came, as he con.siders, the advance of civillfwition hy 
the founding of navies — notably hy the Corintliiaiis, 
who hy their position on the isthmus made their city 
the natural emporium of Greece; the increase of wealth, 
and tlie confMMjuent rise of d(iS]>otic governments, by 
the usurpation of some one powerful individual — 
“Tyrants,” as the name wont — in tlie several cities, in- 
stead of the old {rntriarchal and hereditary kings; until 
the great Dorian state of Sparta, or Lacedicmon, rising 
to n communding |X)8ition by reason of her loiig-estaI>- 
lishc<l govennnent, took upon her to vindicate tho 
cause of lilxjrty amongst lier iicighboiirs, ami “ put 
down the tyrants” in the several weaker states — Athens 
included, Tlicn came the great Persian war, which 
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l)a<l silroacly fouiul its own liistiniiin in Herodotus, and 
{>11 wliich his successor does not linger. But it was, 
as he noU’.s, out fif the results of this earlier war tliat 
the present, of which he is to write, had arisen, 
Lacetlajnioii liad hiken the lead in the second act of 
the Persian invasiiui (for the Athenians had ahaiidoned 
their city at the Persians’ a])]m)ach), and she had thus 
become, frcun circiunstiinces {xuhiips even more than 
from ambition, the chief of a kind of informal con- 
federacy which embiace«l nmst of the Greek shites. 
But Athens was as decidedly superior at sea as Ljrcc*- 
diemon was on laml. Hence arose that bitter jealousy 
of e^ch other — a jealousy stnmgthoneil by dilVerenceof 
race, of character, and of national habits — which led to 
a perpetual condition of liostilities more or less open 
between themselves and their several allies, from the 
final repulse of the Peraians, d.c. 480, to the breaking 
out of the Peloponnesian war in 431. 

Thucydides will presently give \is what ho notes as 
the actual causes of the rupture. But its roots lay 
deeper than any overt act. Lacedrcmon had lost her 
supremacy over Greece and the islands ; and Athens 
had won it. The history of this momentous change 
in the international relations of the several Greek 
states is reserved by our historian for a later page of 
his work ;* but it will find its jdace more conveniently 

' I. c. 89. “To follow the history iu chronological onler, a 
reader, after finishing Herodotus, should take up Thucydides 
at this 89th chapter, and read to the 117th inclusive : he should 
then go iMick to the 24th, and read on from thence to the 88th 
inclusive : after which he should proceed directly to the 118th." 
— Arnold. 
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liere, when we are consideriiij' tlie remoter causes of 
the war. 

When the Atlieiiiaiis had returned to their deserted 
city, they natiirsiUy proceeded to relmild the fortifica- 
tions wldch the enemy liad destniycil. The Lacedie- 
laonians were jwiloiis. Walled toA\ms, they said, wen* 
dan'jenma things ; they might serve an enemy for a 
base of operations (as Thelxjs luul in the late war), as 
well as protect their occujiants ; ndher than relmild 
their own walls, let the Athtmians join in levelling 
the rest throughout CJreece. But the leading man at 
Athens was stUl the Themistoeles who had laid such 
stress upon the “ wooden walls ” in the first Persian 
invasion : and ho w:is jus iletermiin*»l ujwn retaining 
the stono walls now. Lace<hemon hsid no navy, but 
her infantry were the best in tin* world, and Atheiw 
was not to lio at their mercy — good friemis as tliey 
seemed just now. He contrived that H»)!no months 
should 1 m 3 occupied in diplonuttic messages to and fro : 
the Litceda^moniun (umimissioners were fetod and en- 
tertained at Athens, but on one ])n!tence or other not 
allowed to return home with their n*port. Thenii.s- 
tocles himself went lus reprcsenhitivc of Athens t<i 
Laceila:in<in, and waiU'd there — “expecting his col- 
hsagucs,” he sjiid — until he heard tliut the wjills were 
nearly completed. 'I'hen ho appeatttil before tlie Lice- 
doinionian authorities, and told them phiinly how 
matters stood : — 

“'n»oir city was now put in a sufficient state of 
tlefence, ho said, to pntUict its occupants : and if the 

A.e.8.8. vol. vL li 
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I.iMH'djiMnonians <>r their allies lind occasion to solid any 
einhassies there in future, let Ihein inxlei'stand that 
they Aven.“ sendin*' them to iH*«*]'le who knew what was 
‘'ood f<ir their own interests, as well as for the "oneral 
interests of (Jreeee. AVhen it had seemed expedient 
to ahandou their city and "o ahoanl their ships, they 
had found the spirit to do so — without consulting their 
friiuuls. And in whatever sU-ps the^'^ had taken in 
concert with them, they had shown themselves to have 
as mnoh sons(*, they thought, as other people. And at 
this present time they hehl it best for their city to have 
a wall round it, ami more to the advantage both of their 
own citizens and of the allies in gem-ral ; for it was 
impossible ti* give an independent or strnighthu wanl 
vote in council for the public interests unless they stood 
on eipial terms. Either all the confedemte cities, then, 
ought to ho unfortified, or they were bound to hold what 
the Athenians liad done to be right.” — (I. 91.) 

Thucydides does not take ujion himself in this jilace, 
os in so many olhei-s, to give us anything like the 
actual woixls of the speaker. Ho could not do so, of 
course, from any good authority — miless the speech liad 
been recorded, which is improbable — for Thomistocles 
was long before the writer’s own day : luul it may per- 
haps be some testimony to the general faithfulness of 
his reports of cotemporary speakers, that liero ho is 
content with giving us only the geneml sense. "We 
miss a good deal by not having the shrewdness and 
irony of the speaker more olahomtoly convoyed to us 
in tlio polished phiases of Thucydides. Heed we 
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wonder thnt llu* Litceda'inonians, thnu”!! “ they 'lid not 
•'ivo vent to their winth against Athens oji»-idv at tin* 
time,” never forj'ot or for‘^':ive the quiet inode in wliii-h 
their jeah.usy had l>een Inillled 1 

'I’he l>n-aeli grew gmdually wiiler from ntlicr causes. 
The Ijicedjemonian Pau.sanias, win) followed uji the 
campaign hy some ojieralions witli the combined lleet 
ngainst the coasts of Asia, was accused of iil>using his 
powers, and even of a leaning to the Persian interests, 
ami was dej>osed from the command, jilany of the 
allies Would not acknowhslge his eucces-sor, and turned 
to Athens, with her pow«?rful navy, as the natuiul leader 
of flrcoce, ami its protector against foreign invaders. 
Athens was ri>ndy; and their rivals seem t«) have aecejiUal 
the cliange with a gfsxl grace, whicli, umler the circum- 
stances, was lianlly to lie ex|H'Cted, ami may ho taken 
as a jiroof that Pausanias’s conduct liacl Ix-como over- 
iK-nring, and that the feeling against tlie continuance of 
tlm Spartan rule was strong and gcnend. 

The Athenians soon arranged that all the allic^l 
states should Iw taxed, either in shijw or in money, 
for tlio muintenancu of u navy for the defence of 
Grectce. Such defence wiw still a strong nexawxsity ; 
for (thougli the wiUt before us does not mention it) 
wo know that the Persian, though driven from Greece 
itself, still nmintaiiied strong garrisons in the coast- 
towns of nii’ace ami the llcllesjiont. Hiis money tliey 
took charge of, under the title of “ Treasurers of Greece,” 
dc{)08)tuig it in tlio temple at Delos ; wlieiice it wa.s 
ufter^vartls, and apparently' without remonstrance, 
transfeiTe<l Vithe treasury at Athens. Gradually tho.co 
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smaller states whicli were allies in name became subjects 
in reality. If they failed to appear with their con- 
tingent when summoned, — if they declined to pay 
arrears of ships or money, — if they gave any cause of 
oirenco to their now leadem, — they were declared con- 
tumacious, and reduci’d to a state of undisguised 
dependency. The islamls of Naxos, Thasos, and 
Eulxea successively revolted and were reduced ; and 
every reiluctiou of an independent ally to the position 
of a mere tributary incre;isod the jmwer of Athens. 
And from time to time the sutlcrers appealed to Lace- 
diunion for aid, which was given — willingly enough, it 
may be conceived — whenever there appeared a fail- 
opening for regaining their own ascendancy; so that an 
intermittent succe-ssion of hostilities wont on for twenty 
years. There had grown up in (ircece by degrees two 
great rival intenists and systems, of which Athens and 
Ljicediemon were the centres, each claiming a kind of 
rule over the subordinate states, and even the right 
to punish any breach of such relation on their parts. 
But Athens mot with her reverses in turn, when she 
took i)art in the internal feuds of the Poloj)onnese : 
and when a truce of thirty years was agreed upon 
between the two great rivals, Athens had to give up 
the ports she had actpiired on the Corinthian gulf, and 
to lose altogether her hold on the peninsula. 



CIIAPTKU III. 

CAUSE?* OK THE WAIC 

'Fhe tnico wliich bore tho iiaino of the “lliirty Years” 
barely fourteen. They were years of activity 
and pro8i»erity, and of accumulating wealth and power, 
for Atlieii.s, all which was wutehetl with natural alann 
by her neighlHiur and rivjJ. •Saino??, perhajw the moat 
fK>werf»il of all the sbites in the Athenian league, re- 
volted and was redxiced, and another island fleet thus 
added to the Athenian navy. The tribute paid by the 
several dependent states was gradually increaRcil, ami 
they lia<l to go to Athens for arbitnition in all cases of 
dispute among themselves. Her rule, from that of a 
leader amongst e^juals, ha«l become an imperiid govern- 
ment, but there is nedhing to show that it was oppres- 
sivo or mijust. The master-iuiiul in the city wjis Pericles, 
who ha<l large views for the future <»f his country. He 
luul raisc<l the material grandeur of the city itself to such 
a pitch, that Thucydides wiys that if the stnuiger of somo 
distant future should cornu to look upon her ruins, 
“ he would estimate her jKJWer to have been even double 
what it was.” 

Perhaps the ablest and bitterest enemy of the 
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Atliciiiiin rnl«‘ was ( 'orintli. JSho was tho oarlicsi naval 
|K)Wt‘r in ( Jn'aco, and Athans had cclipsail her. Her 
position on “llu; two setis ” "ave her great coinnier- 
eial opportunities, and Athens, ])y her occupation of 
Megai'a aiul its ports (though slie had had to give these 
uj)), hail interfered witli lier. From (’orinth one of 
the. overt causes of tin* hreaking-out of the great war 
arose. Settlei'S fr'un (’orinth had colonised the island 
of Cor(;yra ((^irfu); ami Con-yni in its turn had 
thrown off a fresh swarm of colonists to Epidamnus, on 
tln^ coast of Illyria,* In this new settlement, ono of 
the usual feuds between nobles and commons led to an 
aiipeal on the ono side to Corcyra, and on the other 
to Corinth 5is their conunon ancestress : and Corinth, 
already jeivlovis <»f the (’orcyrii’ans sis having shown too 
little (leference to the mother shite, at once prepared 
for war against lier refnictory tiaughter. After some 
vain attempt at negotiations, a severe engagement took 
place between the two tleets, in which the colonists 
(who mustered no less than a hundred and twenty 
sail) were victorious. Hut they felt that, standing 
alone as they did, belonging to neither of the great 
eonfedei'acies, they sln>uld bo no mutch for Corinth 
in a prolonged struggle : they appealed for aid to 
Athens, and asked to bo admitted into her confeder- 
acy. Tlio Athenians M’ere unwilling, by an act of 
overt hostility, to break the thirty yoai*s’ truce %vith the 
Peloponnesians : and this they thought to avoid by 
concluding with Corcyra a defensive alliance only. 
“ They foresaw,” says Thucydides, “ that in any case 
* Called by the Romuus Dyrrhacliiuin — the modern Duruzzo. 
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a war witli tlic IVIfjpoiiJiesiaiis llu-v must liavi* ; ami 
tla-y iliil not care to )i.‘t Corcyni, with so lai>ii- a naval 
force', f.ill into the hands of the Corinthians, l.iit pre- 
ferred that Die two powers sljould wear tln nisidves out 
as mucii as pe*ssihle a^eiin.st each other, that s*> tln'V 
mi^'ht tind tlie Corinthians and otlier naval states all 
the weaker when they went to war M’ith them, if sucli 
ncce.<yjity shoulil arise. ’’ 

A stpiadron of ten shi)),s was sent to Corcyni, with 
orders not to act against the Corinthians excejd in 
defence of the island. Such orders are sehloni very 
strictly olicyed. In a sea-figlit whioli followe«l, tlie 
Athenian contingent ranged itself in lino of battle 
with tlie Corcyneans, and when they their friends 
hard pressed, fairly charged the victorious enemy. 
“ Sutdi was the first ground of rupture helwefui the 
Corinthians and Atheniaius — that tlio latter had, in 
time of truce, fought against them on tlie side of tlie 
Con;yneana.” 

Another act of aggre^vsion wa.s cliarged again.st them 
in tlie matter of Potidnm, a Corinthian settlement on 
the Isthmus of 1‘alleno in Tlirace, hut now in alliance 
with Athens. Tlie Athonian.s liad rca-son to know 
tliat this doubtful ally, at tlie instigation of the king 
of Macedon (and tliey believed of the Corinlhian.s 
also), w;is mediUting revolt; lunl tliey anticipated the 
danger which might have involved tho defection of 
uU their de[K;ndeneies in tliat ipiartijr by a peremptory 
summons to ])uU down part of their wall, dismiss tho 
Corinthian niagistmtes, and give hostages fur their 
lirh'lity. A strong naval and laud force was sent to 
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enforce these doinaiuls. Tlie Potida’Aiis refused tlicm, 
Sind declared their independence. jVid wa.s sent to 
them sit once from Corinth ; hut the Athenisin com- 
msinder drove the relieving force in.side the walls, sind 
strictly hlockaded Potidaa by land and sea. And 
lienee arose a second case, alleged by both parties, of a 
direct breach of the existing treaties : the Corinthians 
making it ground of complaint that the Athenians had 
attacked a colony of theirs ; and Athens on her part 
asserting that the Peloponnesians had tampered with 
one of their allies and tributaries, excited them to 
revolt, and ahhtd them with force of arms. “ But not 
yet,” says the historian, “ had war actually broken out ; 
there was still a pause before the conflict, for the Corin- 
thians had acted on their own independent account.” 

But now they appeared by their envoys at Lacediu- 
mon, and there, in a general congress to which the 
rcpresentatives of all the confederate states were sum- 
moned, publicly accused Athens of having broken the 
terms of the truce. Megam and /Pgina were equally 
loud in complaint. An embassy had also just arrived 
from Athens on other business, and was allowed to bo 
liresent at the debate. Our author gives at some length 
the orations delivered, or which might have been de- 
livered, by the representatives of both interests. The 
dejuities from Corinth reserved their special act of 
accusation until the last, after the other complainants 
had been heard, in order to give full elVect to their 
denunciation. Their exoi'dium is an example of the 
acknowledged rule in rhetoric — to begin by gaining, if 
possible, the favour of the court : — 
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“Your (►wn gooil faitli, uurii of I>aci’iia-iiioii, iu your 
iiitonial ]K>litics and in yoijr <U*aliiigs with your noigli- 
bouTB, makes you naturally inclined to give less cre-dit 
to any accusation we have to prefer against others ; 
and this same charaeU*r, while it makes you teinj)erato 
in your judgment, leaves you more ignorant thaji you 
ought to be of what is going on clsewhen*.” 

The encroachments of Athens uj)on the. liberties of 
(*nici;e, they went on to say, had long been notorious. 
Ihey wen^ Iwld U) assert that for tljis Lj»ced;einon 
Iier8(df wjis somewhat to blame, Jts having allowed 
Athens to rebuild her walls, and tacitly pcrmitU*<l her 
to override hc*r weaker neighlnjurs. The orator is 
Very j>Iain-sj>okeii as to the duties of strong neutnd 
jKjwem : — 

“ It is not the state which actually destroys tho 
liVK*rty of others, but the stahj which has tho power to 
prevent this and will not use it, which is rcidly guilty; 
especially when it enjoys an honoumhlo reputation as 
tlie dclivcnT of Greece. . . . AVe know well by 
wlmt roatls and witli >vliat gniduid ajiproaches Athens 
moves u])on her neighbours. 8o long sis she fancies 
she can c8(uij>o detection owing to your apathetic nsituro, 
she will not venture too far ; but M’hcn she feels that 
though you see her dcu^igiis you take no notice, then 
*he will urge them forwanl with the strong haml. 
I* or you, I^acedsemonmns, Jirc the only i>ower in all 
Greece who sit inactive, defcniling yourselves against 
your enemies not by prompt exercise of strengtli but 
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Ijy nicri* ilcinonstration, ami who proceoil to criLsh tlio 
•'rowth of a liostilo jiower, not in its early staj^os hut 
in its full (lovelopinent. Vet you used to he reckoned 
men to be depended on, wheiX'us this chai'actcr rests 
rather on repute than on fact For we. know oiu-- 
selvos tliat the Mode had marched from the ends of the 
earth upon tlie Peloponnese, before you wore ready to 
meet him in anj' ade<puite force : and now these Athe- 
nians, wlu) are not, like the Mede, far away, but close at 
hand, you take no hotnl of ; but instead of hiking the 
fii-st step against them, you prefer waiting to defend 
youi'selves when they attack you, and to risk everytliiiig 
by postponing the struggle until they shall have become 
far stronger than they are now. . . . Let no one 

think this language is spoken in enmity — it is in ro- 
monstraiice: we may I'emonstrate even with our friends, 
wlien they make mishikes ; accusation is for the enemies 
who have wronged us.” 

If the Corinthian spokesman really “ dealt so faith- 
fully ” with his hearers, and if the Laceihemonians 
li.stened to his utterances as to the wise woixls of a 
friend, it wjis creditable to the honesty of both, and 
stands out in favourablo contnist with very much of 
modem ])oliticul oratory. But it may bo possible for a 
reader, without incurring the charge of needless scejv 
ticism, to fancy that he discerns the stricture-s of an 
Athenian statesman put into the mouth of the Corin- 
thian envoy. So when, a little further on, the orator 
goes on to estimate and criticise the dangerous enemies 
with whom they would soon have to deal, wo might 
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fancy that we dcU’ct the subtle iit)iiy which implies 
praLic muler cover n{ censure. I hc Athenians, siiys 

their accuser — 

$ 

“ Are bold beyond their strengtli, venturous even 
against their judgment, sanguine in the midst of dan- 
ger ; while your wont is to let your deoils fall below 
your powers, in judgment scarcely to trust even to cer- 
biinties, and in danger never to entertain a Impe of 
(jscape. Verily they are as promjit as you are dilator}-, 
as fond of foreign expeilitions as yon are of home ; for 
they think they may gain soinewhut by going abroad, 
you fancy that by such expeditions yon may even risk 
wliat you have. When they are victorious over their 
enemy, they ft^llow- up their success to the utmost, and 
when beaten they least lose heart. . . . When they 
fail in a design, they look upon themselves as robhe^il 
of their just rluo ; when they succeed in making an 
acipiisition, they hold it trifling compared with what 
they intend shall follow. . . . They liave little eJijoy- 
mimt of what they have, because they are always busy 
getting more ; tlieir only idea of a festival is the dis 
charge of a duty, and they consider inactive leisure a 
greater infliction than laborious occupation. In short, 
one might very fairly sum up their character by 
saying that they were bom to have no rest them- 
selves, nor to allow their neighbours to have any.” — 

(L 68-71.) 

The sjHjaker endetl by calling on the luiccdtemouians 
to deliver Potidiuu, and thus mainUun their high posi- 
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tion in Clrewo — “ tlie nol)le inhuritnncc wliich thoir 
fathei's had be«iueathod to them.” 

Tlieii the Atlienian envoys {\sked permisvsion to speak. 
Xot in ix*ply to the accnsiition, tliey said — f«)r they did 
not ad)nit llio jurisdiction of that courtr— but on the 
general ipiestion. Cireece had no need to fear them — 
and much mison to be j>roud of them. Had they all 
forgotten JIan\thon ami Salamis 1 Were the Lacedaj- 
monians jealous of their <lominion? It wsis a greatness 
that had been thrust U])r»u them in the fii-st instance ; 
they had but accepU'd the leadersliij) of Grecco at the 
rei]uest of the (ireeks themselves. lUit, granted that 
they did not Ciii-e to ndire from this position, now that 
they had once attained it, — was thoi-e anything un- 
natiiial in that ? And if the states now dependent on 
Athens M’ere to change their masters, and come luider 
the jiower of some othei-s they could name, would their 
position bo imj)roved ? 

“ Do not resolve, then, hiustily, for this is no mere 
(picstion of the moment ; tlo not bo led away by other 
people’s fancies and comjdaints, and so bring troublo 
on youi’selves j but consider, before you involve yoiu:- 
selves in it, how very apt war is to disappoint all cal- 
culations, and how, when protracted, its results come 
to depend mainly ujion fortune, which is beyond the 
control (*f either party, and whoso event bi>th have to 
risk in the <lark. When men have to contend with an 
enemy, they are too apt to begin with action, which 
should bo the last resort ; and only when they get into 
ditticulties they apply themselves to negotiation. But 
we have not yet taken this false stop, nor do wo seo 
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that you have ; inicl we iuljure you, while i>ru«lent 
counsels are still uitliin the choice of lx)th, not to 
violate the tr<*aty or break your oaths, but to let the 
|)omt8 in dispute Im settled by arbitnition, in acconl- 
ance with the terms. Or else, calling to witness the 
gotls who receive<l our oaths, we will try to meet you 
if you begin hostilities, on whatever path you lead the 
way.”— (I. 78.) 

The represenbitives of the confederate states were 
orderwl to wthdraw, that the Laceda.'monians might 
deliberate among themselves in council.* The majority 
of the voices were for immediate war ; but Archidamus, 
second of that name, who w;vs then one of the two 
kings, nrgeil ujmui them milder counsels, lie was old 
enough, he said, to have seen soinctliing of war, and 
ho knew what it wjis. He knew al.so the strength of 
Athens. They wercj no match for her in resources — 
esjMicially in ships and money. In heavy infantry, no 
doubt, they were superior ; but heavy infantry could 
not bo employed everywhere. “ Let us not buoy 
ourselves \jp,” ho warns them, “ with that delusive 
hojM! that, if wo do but lay waste their lands, the 
war will soon l>e over ; I rather fear that wo may 
leave it as a heritage to our childitm.” Let them try 
negotiation first ; meanwhile, let them impiove thoir 
revenue, and make good preparation for war if it must 
come. 

* Tho subonlinate states in the Spartan confedoracy wem to 
have been allowed only to give their scvcml votes in those 
oonvootions cither in conrimi.'itinn or rejection of a inonsiire 
{>ropoxr*d by Sjtarto. 
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Tlio debate was closed by Sthoiiilaidas, one of the 
Kpboi-s, and who in that capacity had to take the 
\ oU*.s, in a ajM*och of true Spartan brevity, which we 
may well conceive as having been actually spoken. 
It is perhaps the only instance in which any tlistinct 
peculiarity of style, national or iiulividual, aiJpeai^ in 
any of these onitions : — 

“Tlie long harangue of the Athenians I do not 
understand : tliey pn\iscd themselves a good deal, but 
they never ilenied tluy luul wronged onr jUlies and the 
I’eloponintse generally. Ami if they diil show tliem- 
selves good men and true in past days against the 
iMedtvs, yet show themselves bad men towards us now, 
why, they deserve double punishment, for having 
turned from good to bad. Hut wc are the same men 
now tliat we u'ere then ; and if wc ho wise, wo shall 
not see our allies Avronged, or put olF avenging them ; 
for they cannot put olV their .suflering. Olhei's may 
have plenty of money, and ships, and horses ; wo have 
trusty allies, whom wo aro not to sacrifice to tho 
Athenians, or leave tho question to ai-hitmtiou ami 
talk — it is not hy talk that wo aro heing injxuod — but 
avongo them at onco with all speed and with all our 
might. And let no man tell mo that, when wo aro 
wonged, wo must consider about it : it is more fitting 
for people to consider — and consider a long time, too 
— boforo they do a wrong. Vote for war, thou, 
Laccdicmonians, as befits tho honour of Sparta; and 
do not lot tlio Athenians increase their power, nor let 
us desert our allies, but put our trust in the gods, and 
niaVeh at once against these wrimg-dooi-s.” — (I. 86.) 
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War was vot<Ml, 1»y a laryo majority — ** imt so mncli/' 
says Tliucydiilt'S, “ hcraiiso tliey ha<l coiivinci-«l 

by the armaments of their allies, as because they feare«l 
the growiii*' |M>\vcr of AiIh'Iis,” 'I'hey next sent to 
I)elj>hi t<> ctiiisult the oracle ; and the ;uiswcr, as re- 
jK)rt<j<J, ran t<i this ellect : “ If tliey made war with all 
their mij'ht, the vi<;tory should he theii-s ; and that the 
>{ofl himself would helji them, whether they summoned 
liim or not.” 

In accf*rdance witli the constitution of the Sjmrtan 
the subjechallies were now called uj)on U* con- 
firm or reject the decision- Tliey were convoke^l at 
Itelos; ami again envoys came from Corinth to ivilerato 
their a])peal. Again they invejghe«l Jigainst the gro>ring 
ambition of Athens, anil jnopliesieil succitss if all did 
but c<>-oj»enitc against her vigorously ; but operations 
mu.st he immediato to lie ellcctual, for Potidiea wils 
in danger of falling every day. 

The votes of the confiKlcmto state.s were taken in 
8Uccefi.sioii, and the inajonty were for war. They were 
unprojiaretl for immediate action, but they undertook 
to provide their several coiilingcntH with as little delay 
ns might be.* 

* it may ho well to noto in this place the chief allies and 
(lc|>cndauts of lK»th p.artiir» during the war. On the side of 
Athens — the isIamlH of the Arc!iij>olngo nnd its ncighbourliooil 
generally (except Melos nnd Thera, which were neutral), and 
of Corcyra nnd Zacyiithus ; tlto Ionian colonies on the coast 
of Asia Slitior ; and the towns of Datiea nnd Kiiupnctus in 
Greece itself. On the side of I^ncedieinoii — the whole of the 
Pelo]>onneseoxcept Argo.s and Achnin (iiciitml), Megnm, Ilo.'otia, 

I>*>cris, Phocls, itc., in Orcceo proper. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES. 

It was full a yoar afU‘r the Lacciljumonians had de- 
cided upon war that hostilities actually began. They 
sent r(*poatod embassies to Athens with complaints ; 
not so much, says tho historian, with a view to ar- 
iunging the dispute, ns “ in onlcr that they might 
show i\s good cause as possible for going to war, if 
the Athenians woidd not listen to them.” 

Both parties luul invoked tho aid of the gods in 
what each protested wjvs tho cause of right and justice. 
Both now sought to put their adversaries in the wong 
on tho religious ground. Tho Lacedajmonians sent a 
solonm demand to tho Athenians to purge themselves 
from tho breach of sanctuary in tho matter of Cylon.” 
It was an old story, dating Iwck nearly two hundred 
years. Tliis Cylon, wth a body of partisans, had seized 
tho Aciopolis of Athens with the view of setting up 
a despotism ; had failed, and made his escape. But 
some of his adherents had taken sanctuary at tho altiir 
of Minerva in tho citadel, had been tempted from 
thero by the promise of safety, and afterwanls put to 
death. Tho parties implicated in this sacrilegious 
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proceeding had been banished, Imt aftenvnnls allowed 
to return ; and the demand now was — avowexlly in 
defertuieo to the national religious feeling of Greece — 
that the descendants of this accursed nice should at 
once be expelled from Athens, lint the ival object of 
ilisinteiring sucdi a cpiestion at this moment was, no 
doubt, as Thucydides considers it to have heoii, bi call 
Uj)on Athens fur the exinilsion of her ablest citizen 
and most earnest atlvocate td resistance, 1‘erieles, liy 
his mother’s side, was descended from the gn-at liouse 
of Alcnuc'on, who were implicated in the charge. It 
was not proliahlo that Atlums wonld comply with the 
demand; and hero would he another j)r(‘text for war, 
under a religiou.s siinction. 

The Athenians were not slow in retorting. 'Hiey had 
oven a douhle*edged wea|K»n of Die kind to bring to l>ear 
against their enemiej?. There wiis tlie notorious C4»so 
of Sparta’s gr<iat hero, PauFuuiias, whom — guilty or not 
guilty of the treason iinj>uted to him — his countrymen 
liad starved to death in the “ llrozen House” of Min- 
erva. There was the cose, too, of the rel)el Helots who 
had l>ccn furcihly dragged frr)m the shrine of Ne]>tuno 
at Ta:;nanis and put to death — an act which the Spar- 
tans themsedves confessed liad l>cen punished by un 
earthquake, sent by’ the great “ ICarth- shaker ; ” let 
them now drive out of their city the families of all 
conccnicd in these notorious acts of sacrilege, if tlicy 
would go to war Avith clean bands. 

The Locethemonians sent an embassy to offer teniis 
to Athens. If they w'ould raise the siege of Potidaxi 
— if they would restore the independence of zTi^ia — 

A.C.S.S. vol. vL c 
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f tliey \vouM rescind the (U-eree wliii-h exehuled nil 
• le^areans, f>n j^ain of death, from Athenian ports an<l 
markets — and if they would muh'rtakc in the futvire 
to respect tlie imlependem-e of the weaker allies, — 
tlien p»‘ace mi;'ht hc’i still mainUiined. Tliis was ix*- 
fusetl ; and then they sent their ultimatum, couchetl 
in the briefest and most hauj'hty terms — Let Athens 
declare the inde])endence of all the Greeks, and there 
might yet he peace. 

These, terms were tliseussed in full assomhly at 
Athens. 0])inions were divided, until Pericles, son of 
Xaiithipi)us, “the foremost man in Athens at that time, 
both in elo(]ueneo and practical ability,” came forwanl 
and spoke. It may bo hero observed that Thucydides 
gives us scarcely anything that can be called a char- 
acter, or oven the briefest biogniphical notice, of the 
great men who play sucli imj)ortnnt parts in his history. 
Ho introduces them to ns, as in this passirge, in tho 
fewest possible words ; and he dismisses them sometimes 
— notably in this case of Pericles — with even less for- 
mality. This may ho partly owing to tho fact that ho 
was xvriting, in tho first instance, for a generation co- 
tempomry xvith the events he narniU's, and to whom 
tho characters in tho story, their personal history and 
their habits of life, were all well knoxvn. But the 
omission of sucli notices, absolutely necessary as they 
are in order to appreciate the inliuenco of such men 
upon tho (lomestic and foreign history of their coun- 
try, and which the modern render has to gather as 
ho may from other sources, is especially romarkuhlo 
in an author who declares at the outset that ho is 
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■writing not for cotomporaries only, l»iit for all jkks- 
t^rity. 

Pericles, of whom lie tells us at once so much ami 
so little, had now been the virtual ruler of the Athe- 
nian jjeople for above thirty years, and m’sus to hold 
that j)osition, with only what may l>e called accidenUd 
interruptions, for yet some few years inon*. A’irtual 
ruler, — for his power, which was at one iieriod greater 
than that of any man liefore or since in Athens, restetl 
only on a tacit recognition of his supremacy, and not 
on any legal or constitutional grounds. He was neither 
urchon nor member of the great Court of Areopagus : 
he was but a young man of good family who bad 
gaincil an ascendancy in tlur state, partly at first by 
the jiopularity ami influence iiiberit4‘d firim bis father 
Xaiitliijipus, but mainly liy bis ovni consummaU^ abili- 
ties. His ])ositioii in tlic stat> may not inaptly, 
though not (juito accurately, comj>arc*d with that of an 
English commoner who, with a good introduction to 
public life, has lx*en raised liy the voia* of the nation 
tcj the Pn'mier8hii>— and ''’ho may at any time, by 
a sudden oliange in that voice, liave to retire into the 
ranks again. All uutlioritie.s are ngix*ed in descrihiiig 
the ]>crsonaI qualLTicntions of Pericles os having been 
remarkable. In jk.tsoii bo was compare<l to the god- 
like Peisistratus : his head was said to bo as )>eautiful 
as that of the statues of llacclius, or oven ns Jupiter 
himself — though his enemies, allmling to some slight 
defonnity, said tliat it must, then, l>e an ** onion- 
headeA ” Jupiter. Statesman, siddier, and philosopher, 
a man of highly cultivated tastes and varied accom- 
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jilishmonts, lio roprcsontod well the Athens which ho 
“ Imil found of hrick and left of inarhle.” And, how- 
ever he may he indebted to Thucydides for much of 
the oratory put into liis month in this ‘ History of 
tlie \\''ar,’ it is certain that his own elo(piencc w;is of 
the nuKst e<unmanding oiiler. 

It was lie wlio now came forwartl to urge upon 
tlie wavering Assembly an uncompromising refusal of 
the Peh)ponnesian demands, as the only course con- 
sistent with the honour of Athens. To arbitration 
they might liavo eonsenU‘d ; hut this was sheer dicta- 
tion. “ Any ilemaiul which an eijual insists upon 
enforcing on a neighbour, before offering to submit 
it to arbitration, means nothmg more or less than 
subjection, be such demand groat or small.” They had 
the advantage of their ailvorsaries in wealth, in unity 
of counsels, and above all in tlrcir fieet. Only lot no 
exasperation which they might feel at the probable 
devastation of their territory tempt them to meet the 
enemy’s land forces in a general engagement : there, 
they would bo no match for them. Let tlicm look 
upon themselves in the light of islanders, and guard 
well the sea and their capital. He foresaw more 
danger from their omi schemes of foreign conquest than 
from the present enemy. 

This warlike speech was received with acclamation, 
and the Lacedmmonian ultimatum rejected. And soon 
the war began in earnest, though as yet hostile opera- 
tions wore strictly locaU The town of Plahea lay 
within the territory of Bceotia, of which Thebes was 
the leading state : but ever since the great day of 
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the hattlo to whicli it «;iivc its name, it hail continmnl 
tlic faithful and honoured ally of Atlieus, hut with 
its ijide|K;ndenco guamntecd by the national gnititude 
of all the Greek states. Ilut it w;is only natural that 
the Tludjans should liave l>een always jealous of this 
little “state within a state;” especially since the fact 
of tliis in«le|K.*ndcnce and alliaiUM' witli Athens Wiis 
a standing memorial of Tlielxin weakness — or worse 
— in Ixitraying the interest of Greece in her struggle 
with Persui. An att<un])t wsis now made by Thebes 
to detach PlaUea forcibly from the Athenian protec- 
torate, and aljsorb it into the Iki'otian league. A 
party of three hundre<l Tliobans, udmittetl under cover 
of night by some frieiul.s within, tried to jnake them- 
selves musters of the j)lac<! : they failed, the majority 
were tiikeii pri.soners, and j)ut to tleath in cold blood. 
The cnielty was nothing very exceptional in those 
times; but in this particuhir case, a breach of faith 
wjis all<>gcd agiun.st tin* men of Plata^i, and tlio 
Aihenians (to whom, on the first alanii, an appeal 
for aid liad iK'cn despatched) had even sent — too 
late — to desire that the prisoners luiglit not be dealt 
with till their arrival. They at once garrisoned the 
town, as a siege by the eiimgetl Thebans was im- 
minent. 

ikith confederacie.s now pttipared h)r a wjir who.8o 
area and projiortions none could undertake to limit. 
Tile Pcloj>onnesian Greeks even thought of sending to 
ask aid of the national enemy — “ the King,” as tlie 
Persian monarch was always termed by those who 
had little accjuaintanco with monarchies. Thucydides 
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ile-scribes the intense expeclntion which prevailed 
throughout peninsular and continental Greece : — 


“ No operations on a small scale were in the thought 
of either party, hut they hmcetl themselves for war 
in earnest. And not unnaturally ; for men arc always 
most eager at shuting, and at that date there was a 
huge hu<ly of youth growing up in the Peloponnese, 
and in Athens too, who took to war enthusiastically, 
as having luul no experience of it. And all the rest 
of Greece huik<*il on in anxious expeeU\tion at this 
conflict between its two principal states. ^Fany pro- 
l)hecies were ipuited, and the soothsiiyere g*avc out a 
great many omcular verses, both in the staU*s which 
wore going to war and in the others. There had been 
an eartluiuakc in Delos, moreover, a little before, 
though the island had never j)reviou8ly felt a shock 
witliiu the memory of the Giveks : and this was said 
— and indeed it so seemed — to be a warning of what 
was to happim. And anything else of the kind 
which took place was all IninUal up for the occasion. 
The puhlic feeling all iiiu in favo\ir of the Lacedre- 
monians, (‘specially jis they gjivo themselves out as tho 
libcKitors of Greece. Individuals and stixles alike, 
all did their best to hel]> them, lu(th by word and 
det*d, in every way they could: and everyone thought 
mattere were going all wrong where he could not be 
ju’cseut in person. So exasperated were almost all 
of them against the Athenians, some frem the desire 
to ho freed from their rule, others from fear of being 
breught under it.’’ — (II. 8.) And they all thought. 
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as tho wriUT tells us in si lat4.T |«irt of Ins work,* that 
two or three campaigns sit most wouM see the en«l 
of that hsited tlominioii, if the allied troops ravsigeil, 
as they could esisily do, lier territory scsison after 
season. 

Is it because Ath«:ns ajipcars to have })ecn thus 
singly matched against almost all (iix'ece in arms, or 
is it from an unconscious sympathy ^Wtli the Athe- 
nian historian, fairly impartial as he is acknowledged 
to Ikj — or Ixicause of tlie final result of the struggle, 
or from something of tliat “ insularity ” of feeling 
in ourselves which Pericles tried to impress on hU 
countrymen, — that as we read, we nearly all of us 
become partis<ins of Atliens ? 

Two-tliinls of th(! regular contingent fr<im each of 
tlio Peloponmwian confcilerates were under orders to 
assemble at tlie Isthmus for an invasion of Attica, 
wlien: they were brielly harangued by tho SparUin 
king Archidaiuus. A herald wjis sent in the bust 
resi^rt \a> Athems, but was escorted back to the fron- 
tier that same evening without an audience, — “ the 
Athenians would listen to an envoy when tho enemy 
ha<l ipiitteil their soil.” He turned to his escort, a.s 
he crosseil the bonier, witli the ominous wonls, mlapted 
from the grcjit national jKJot, — “ This day will ho tlio 
beginning of much woe to the Greeks.”! 

Archidamus, after all, jjroceedetl with almost more 
than Spurhui caution ; dilatoriiicss, many of his allies 
called it. Hie real exiilanatioii, as Thucydides thinks, 
was tliat he still believed that, in view of tho inune- 
* VII. 28. + Homer, Iliad, I. 2. 
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iliiite rava"iii" of tlieir lan«ls, the Athenians would 
j^ivo way. He wasted precious lime hefoi*e the little 
stron‘,diold of (Enoil, waiting for some message to lliis 
effect. riiey had no sucli tlionght ; or, if any of them 
ha<l, tliey were ov<‘rhornc hy the strong spirit of 
Pericles. He laid before them the statistics of their 
resources : a yearly income from the tribute paid by 
the allies of s;iy .£140,000 ; a reserve in the Acropolis 
of a million and a ipiarter ; in public po.ssessions of 
uncoined gohl ami silver, something like .£130,000. 
A very small revenue in the eyes of a modern finan- 
cier, but »loubtlcs.s c(Uisidenible for a Greek state in 
those early times. Their arinj' — including what we 
shouhl call the “ reserve ” forces, fit only for garrison 
duty — amounted to barely 32,000. A small German 
principality in our own times would have boasted a 
larger force. Hut we must remember that this estimate 
may safely be doubleil in llie actual number of men; 
for each lieavy-armed foot-soldier had Ins shield-beai'cr, 
and each horseman his groom. Military strength is 
relative, in all ages ; and perhaps no modem state 
maintains so large a force, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, a.s Athens at this time. They had a fleet of 300 
war-galleys (each carrying about 300 men), and on 
those they chiefly depended.* 

The Athenian ruml iiopulation pn'pared at once to 
quit their farms and homesteads, and abandon to the 
invader all the inoperty which could not bo carried 
away. Their cattle and sheep tlioy sent across to 

* Tho populntiou of Atheus nt this poriod has been esti- 
mated roughly at 000,000. Slio hud something like 60,000 
men, in nil, on foreign service in the early part of tho war. 
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Eulnna and tlie atljaccnt blands ; tlicir wives and 
c'hildren, tijcir jiortahle crliatiel.s — even tlio framework 
of their houses — they carried with them into l)ie city. 
How far tliis was an act of national selfnlevotion, so 
far as the mtisses were conwnied, or how far they 
acted under a kind of nionil compulsion from Pericles 
and the mort; jwwcrful and influential urban residents, 
it is imjmssihle to s;iy. There is alnindant evidence 
that it was a grievoiis trial. “ 'I'hey liad been accus- 
tomiMl always to a country life, much more than the 
other Greeks,” says our hisUirian ; “ they sufl'ered great 
liardshi]) in the removal, especially as they liail but 
lately restored their tenements after the IVrsian 
war.” 


**They went with heavy hearts, and took it hanl to 
have to le^ave their homes and holy places, which had bo- 
lunge<l to their fathers before them, time out of mind, 
under the old constitution ; having to change all their 
habits of life, and thus to leave wliat was to eiich one 
of them nothing leas than their native country. And 
wlien the,y had got into the city, some few had houses 
there, or found rtffiige witli friends or relatives; but 
the great numl>cr of them Imd to seek quarters in the 
vacant )>arts f»f tlm city, and in the precincts of leiiqtles 
and shrines of henK-s, cxcoj)t the Acn>j)oli8 and the 
temple of Kleusinian Ceres, and other ]>laccs that weits 
rigidly closwl.”*— (II. 1C, 17.) 

* For aonic humorous details of tho shifts to which the new- 
comers were realuced, tho reader may refer to the “ Knights ” of 
Aristojihanes, where some arc represented as having to take up 
their abode in hen-cooiks and pigeon-liolcs. 
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Ono forbidden portion of ground was built upon by 
tiicse new immigrants, in spite of the warning of an 
ancient oracle that “the Pelasgicon were best unin- 
habited.” This i.s the only instiincc, except that of an 
old juediction popularly quoted at the beginning of 
this war, — that it shoxihl last tlirice nine years,* — in 
which the writer seems to admit an)' geuuuio corre- 
spondence between the prediction and the event; and 
even here he philosophically traces the result not to 
the occupation of forbiildcn gi'ound, bxit to the gen- 
eral overcrowtling. 

It was nearly throi*. months after the failui'C of the 
Thebans at Platiea that Archidamus led his forces into 
Athenian temt«)ry ; and by that time tl»e country people 
had secm'od all their movable property within the city 
walls. Put the corn was just ripe, and the crop of 
olives coming on, and all were destniyed, almost within 
sight of the owiiei-s. The invaders lingered some time 
in the district of Aeharine, less than eight miles from 
Atlions, in the hope either of tlmwing out the Athenian 
forces to defend one of their richest and strongest out- 
settlements, or of driving the Achurniuns themselves to 
disaffection, when they s;iw the a))parent apathy sllo^vn 
by their countrymen U) their personal suHerings. But 
Perichis held the Athenians well in hand. Though the 
younger men cliafed and clamoui*ed to he led into 
tlic fiehl, lie would not permit an Assembly to be 
called even to dediberato on tlio question of marching 
out, and was content to hear himself now called “ the 
author of all their calamities.” It was not till their 


V. 26. 
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comiuissariiit failed that the invading fc^rcc witlidiew, 
and disbanded to their several cities. 

The Athenians in their ttirii cnt»‘red upon tlie 
sending a j)oworful fleet of a liundri'<l an«I 
o^iUeys to make destauits «jpoii the coast of the 
peninsula, jlmongst other places they attacked the 
strong i)osition at Methono (Modon), on the scmtli- 
west corner of l>Jiconia, but whicli was at tliis time 
hut weakly fortitio<l and gaiTi.soned. lint a L'lccdie- 
inonian officer happened to 1x5 in the neighbourhood 
who was to play a short but brilliant part in this war; 
who was soon to l>e |H.*r8onally inatchetl in the field 
against Tlmcyditlos himself; and whosts conduct was 
to have no little influence on the historian’s future 
fortunes. I}r:t«i«las, — the favourite hero of one of our 
nujst successful stuth5nLs «*f ancient history, Arnold «)f 
Kugby — and who s<*enis a favourite witli Thucy«lides 
also, so far ;is that feeling can 1x5 siiid to exist in his 
cold judgment, — llrasidas cut Ins way with u huiuhvd 
men through the l>e.siegers, and sjived tlie place; tlie 
first nmn, says Thucydides, wlio receive<l th(5 public 
thanks of Sj)arta (not mucli given to such rec.ognitions) 
for good service in this war. The Atheruans took 
signal veng(5Jinc<5 on tln5 islanders of yk^ina, who.so 
demand for intlejMuideiice tht5y ifgjirled as <ino of tho 
chief cauK<5s <jf the war. They cleared tlusin all off, 
and scttlecl tho island with colonists <»f tlieir own ; and 
tho unfortunate nativ(yi had to migrate into a territory 
assigned them by the Lacodmnionians on tins frontier 
Ixstwceii themselves and that c»f Argolis. Tho other 
liuted neighbour of Athens, Megaru, was swept by an 
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fiverwholining land and sea force under Pericles in 
j*orson ; and for some years afterwards the visit was 
rcpeaUMl hy the Athenians year by year, as regtilarly 
as the enemy’s forces made their raid uiion the corn- 
fiehls and olive-grounds of Attica. 

Karly in the winUT of this year, at the close of the 
campaign, the Athenians held their public funeml of 
those citizens who had fallen in the war. It was a 
striking national ceremony, probably dating as far 
back as the close of the groat I’ersian wars. Here 
is the description of it : — 

They lay otit the bones of the slain three days 
previously in a tent eivcted for the j)Urposc, and each 
family bring for their own dead any ollcring they 
please. When the time conies for carrying them 
forth to burisd, sarcophagi made of cypress-wood are 
jdaced on cars, one for each tribe ; in these are laid 
the bones of ciich man, necortUng to the tribe, to which 
ho belongetl ; and one bier is carried emj)ty, spmid 
with funeral gannents, for the missing, whoso bones 
could not bo collected to lie brought home. Any one 
who will, citizen or sojounier, joins in the procession ; 
and the women of the family are present at the funeral, 
to make their lament for the dead. So they lay them 
in the public cemetery, which is in the fairest suburb 
of the city ; and there do they always bury those ivho 
fall in battle, excepting those who died at Marathon 
— those heroes they buried there, whore they fell, as 
judging their valour to have been exceptional. And 
when they lay them in the ground, some citizen selected 
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))y the state, as of proved ability aiul distingiiL^hed 
reputation, pronounces over them a fitting panegyric ; 
after wliicli all witlulraw. In such fasliion <h» tlu-v 
bury them ; and all tlirough tliis war, whenever tin y 
hacl tlu; opj»irtiuiity, the)' observed this custom.” — 

(II. 34.) 

Tlie speaker chosen on this occasion wa.s Pericle.s 
himself. We know, frf)m other e^ources, that lie hail 
performed this duty at least once before — after the 
reiluction of Samos, lie now mounted the iihitform 
arrangiMl for the pur{)oso, so that his voice might be 
heard as far as pos.sible by the assembled multitmle, 
and delivered an oration which, a.s it stand.s in the 
pages of Thucydides, is .admitted to Ixj one of the 
finest of tho.se grand rhetorical declamations whicli 
were the glory of Athenian oraUirs and the delight of 
their audience. Tlio arrangement and structure of the 
sentences, and mucli of the language, are no doubt the 
historian’s oNvn. Hut it may Ik* safely assumed that 
ho was present at the delivery, that his admiration of 
the speaker would have held him in rapt attention, 
and that his pitjconceived detenninution to Ixjcome the 
historian of the war would lead him to preserve os 
much as possible lx>th of the argument and the lan- 
guage — possibly ill the shape of notes, certainly from 
his own recollection and that of others. And memory, 
it must he allowed, is always most retentive where 
^v^ittcn records are scarce. Wo are told, indeed, if wo 
may trust the authority of Cicero, whoso assertion may 
rest u]x)n accurate tradition, tluit Pericles >vrotc his 
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speochos. If this wciv the* case, the historian might 
have had in his haiuls a copy. The speaker begins by 
declaring that no Avords — certainly not hU words — -can 
do justice to the actions of the dead ; they are beyond 
all praise of men. Nor will ho dwell now on that 
well-worn tojiic, tlu* gl<*ries of their ancestoi-s. He will 
sjieak rather of their internal polity. 

“ First, let me set forth, before 1 proceed with my 
oration, what has been the course of tniining by which 
we gained our prc'sent position, and what the political 
constitution and habits of life which have made our 
greatness. For I think this is a topic not unbefitting 
the occasion, and one which tliis whole lussembly, 
citizens and strangers alike, will do well to listen to. 

“ Tlie constitiition wo enjoy is no imitation from our 
neighbours — we claim to bo rather a model to others 
than a copy from them. It bwvrs the name of democracy, 
because our institutions am for the good of the many, 
not of the few. In the matter of legal rights, every 
man stands on the same footing in all private suits in 
our courts ; in the matter of position and reputation, 
according as a man distinguishes himself in any lino of 
life, so ho rises to public honours, not by social caste 
so much as by merit. Nor is any man excluded on the 
ground of poverty, by the obscurity of his rank, so ho 
bo able to do the state good service. As we live under 
free institutions in our public life, so in our private 
daily intercourse with each other wo cultivate no spirit 
of jeiUousy, nor quarrel w'ith o\ir neighbour because he 
follows his own tastes, nor cast looks at him intended 
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to annoy if tliey cannot jainish. Wlalc we thus j.iac- 
tiso forWarance in private intercourse, in public niatti rs 
wc have a tliorou^h fear of licence, hearkeninji b- the 
constituteil authorities ami to the laws, especially such 
as are onlainetl f(»r the protection of the injured, ami 
to those which, thoue|, never formally enacteil, all im n 
IujM it shaino to violab-. 

“ Yet amiilst our <^ver occupations we jinivitle 
ahumlant relaxation for the spirits, in the jaiMic eaines 
ami sacrifices wliich we hold year by year, and in the 
splendour of our private establislnnents, in the ilaily 
enjoyment of which wc banish care*. And because of 
the grciitmisa of this our city, all abundance from all 
lands comes in to us ; ami it is our haj)py lot to enjoy 
the goofi things of foreigners not less familiarly tlian 
the pnaluots of our ow’ii soil. 

In our military tniining we present a contrast to our 
oppf)ncnts in these points. We thn^w our city open 
to all the World. AVe have no regul.-itions which 
exclude tlnj foreigner fro»n full investigation and in- 
8I>ectiou, for fear lost an enemy may j»ixifit hv the 
knowlcflgo;* for we trust not so imich to crafty pre- 
cautions as to onr iiitrinsin valour in action. In our 
educational tminiiig, while some nations aim at fonning 
a warlike spirit by laborious discipline from the earlb 
est years, wo, with all our easy life, can face tlaiigera 
^ great, and as boldly, as they can. Ilic facts prove 
»fc: the Locediumonians never venture on an oxi>edition 
against our territory with a division only of their army. 


t>y Which HparU jealoasly guanlcd herself. 
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but with their Avholc force ; })ut when we Athenians 
unsupported invaile our neighf)ours’ territory, wo com- 
monly got the ])ost of it, and tliiit easily, though on a 
hostile soil ami agjiinst men wht> are fighting for their 
homos. Indeed, our collective force no enemy has ever 
yet engaged, liecauso we have at once to maintain our 
naval armament and to desjjateh otir troops to so iminy 
dilForent (piarters on land. Hut wlienever they engage 
a division of our army, if tliey beat a detjichment they 
claim to have repulsed our whole force, and to have 
boon defeated by our whole force if they get the worst 
of it. And surely, if we are willing to face the perils of 
war out of our careless ejuse rather than after a painful 
training, ami with a courage that sj)ring 8 from chiu-ncter 
ratlier than from regulation, we have this advantage : 
we never distress ourselves beforehand about perils to 
come, yet we show oui'selvcs, when wo have to face 
them, fully Jis brave sis otln^rs who arc alwa3'3 toiling. 

“ I say our sUite is to bo admiix'd for this, and yet 
for more than this. AVo cultivate refinement without 
extravagance, and philosophy without effeininacy ; wq 
value wealth for its pnictical advantages, not as a thing 
for boastful display ; and it is not the confession of 
poverty that wo liold disgraceful, but rather the not 
setting ourselves to work to escape from it. 

“ With us, men are expected to attend to their public 
as well as to their private duties ; oven those engaged 
in manual labour have a competent knowledge of polit- 
ical questions ; and wo alone, if a man takes no part in 
such questions, instead of excusing him as being ‘ no 
meddler,’ despise him as being no good citizen. As a 
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l)ody, we can all judj^e of public niciisuros at least, if 
wc cannot ori'jiiiatc them ; and we do not hoM that 
discussion hinders action, but that the -greater hiiidiance 
is not to have discussed and undei'slood a nieasun' 
before we have to carry it out. For I consieh r wc 
possess in an eminent degree this chanicteristic, — we 
are at once bold in conception aiul careful in the wilcu- 
lation of our j»lans; wlieivas in gener.il, ignorance loads 
men to ventmv, while calculatitm makes tlicm hesitate. 
Ajjd those may be rightly adjudged most counigeous in 
spirit, who, with the fullest apprecuition of all tljat is 
pleasant as well as all that is haixl, yet never for that 
reason shrink from danger. In <)ur estimate of merit, 
too, we diller fr<uu the world in genenil ; we make our 
friends not hy receiving lK*nefits Imt ])y conferring 
them. The party wlio confers a kindness is like to 
prove the more constant frieml : lie seeks hy kindness 
to kef'p alive tlie sense of ohligation in tlie party 
Ijeiiefited ; while ho who lies under the ohligation is 
not so eager alK>ut it, feeling that all he <loes in return 
will ho rexikoned matter of debt and not of favour. 
And wo are the only people wlio unhesitatingly give 
aid where needed, not so much from calculations of in- 
terest us from tlie confidence of a lilieral spirit. 

“ I assert, in short, that our whole polity Ls u school 
for Greece; while, if wc come to individuals, it is 
amongst us that the same man shows all ]>crsoiml 
qualifications for the most varicil parts in life, with the 
most accomplislied versatility. That this is no inero 
vaunting bilk for the owuisioii, hut the simple tnith 
of facts, the very jxiwer which this state enjoys, and 

A.O.S.S. vol. vi P 
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whicli it ha.s rcache<l through such a line of conduct, 
gives proof enough. For o\irs is the only state whicli, 
will'll brought to the test, rises higher than its rejuita- 
tion ; the only one which leaves an invading enemy no 
mortification at having been worsted at such hands, and 
gives no subject room to complain that he is governed 
by unworthy masters. Wo have given abundant 
justification for our supremacy: wo have not left our- 
selves without witness ; we shall win the ailmiiation 
both of our own and future generations. We need no 
Ilomer to praise us, nor any poet to charm by his verso 
for the moment, whilst plain facts will afterwards 
bolio the impression thus formed of our deeds. Wc 
shall have made every sea and every shore accessible 
to our daring, and shall have founded everywhere im- 
perishable memorials of our power alike to benefit and 
to punish. Such is the state for which our friends 
have fought and died, determined that she should never 
bo wrested from them : and wo their survivors will 
surely bo ready, every one of us, to suffer for her 
too.”— (II. 36-41.) 

This public funeral must, from the necessity of 
things, have been r.ither a commemorativo sorvico for 
those who had fallen in battle, in the majority of 
cases, than an actual interment of their ashes. Few 
comparatively were the cases in which the remains 
of the slain could in any shape have been brought 
back to Athens. The very boast of the orator, 
that oveiy known seji and shore bore witness to 
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Athonian ontcrpiTse, tells when- sho h:i«l lmrie«l lu-r 
• Iwul : — 

“ Tliuiv j^ravc's were st-vi-red far aiul wide, 

By iiioiuit, and ritru^uii, and sea.” 

Thu orator makes iLsu of this fact ;w> he {'ous on. 

“ Tljey ^'avu their lives for their country, and oaineil 
for th<?mselves a ^lory that cun never fade, a toinh 
that sliall stand ns a mark for ever. 1 do not mean 
that in which their bodies lie, but that in which their 
n?no\\ij lives after them, to be remembered for ever on 
over}' occasion of s[M?ech or action which calls it to 
mind. For the whole earth i.s tin; }^nive and mon- 
ument of lieroes ; it is m»t the mere jpnving xijion 
marble in their native land which sets f<»i1li their deeds, 
but even in lands where tln'y wito strangei-s, there live.s 
an unwritUoi record in every heart, felt though never 
embodied.” 

The omtor concludes with words of condolence for 
the sorrowing relatives. They <lo Jiot rise perhaps 
mucli above the unavoidable commonplace of all con- 
•lolciices, and are not free from tlie artificial rhetoric 
which ho ami his hearers l(»ved. Yet tliere are fine 
touches hero and there. 

“ I call tho.se fortunate wliose <leath, like theirs, or 
whoso sorrow, like yours, has the fullest prjrtion of 
honour, and wliose eml comes at the moment they are 
liappiest. Yet I feel how hard it is to jiersuade you 
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of this, when in the triumphs of their comrades — 
triumphs in wliicli you once used to rejoice — you -will so 
t)fteu he reminded of those you Imve lost : and sorrow 
is felt not for the blessings we have never tasted, hut 
fiir those to which wo liavc been accustomed and of 
whicli we are deprived. 

“ And for you, their children or their brothers who 
are liere pre.sent, I see an aixluous struggle before you. 
For all ain wont to praise those who are no more, and 
lianlly, oven though your o^vn deserts be extraonlinary, 
will you he hold to have cqualleil or approached theirs. 
There i.s over a jealousy of the living, as rivals ; it is 
only those who stand no longer in o\ir path that wo 
honour with an \mgi'udging aflcction.” — (II. 44, 45.) 

So, with the promise that the orphans of those who 
had fallen should be ivgarded us the children of the 
stjxto, to be educated and maintained at the public cost, 
Pericles tlismissos the assembly. The winter had now 
sot in, and this ]tuhlic funeml marks the close of the 
first year of the war. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE rL.\GUE AT ATHENS. 

The sccon«l summer of the war began iiii.scmhly for 
Athen.s. Tlie Pelo|wnni!sian.s ui full foree iiiva<le<l the 
country a second time on the west ami north, and for 
forty days cut, burned, and destroyiMl far iiioii* exten- 
sively and completely than in their fonner mid. They 
had lost all fear of interruption fn)m tlu: Athenian 
forces, wlio k<*pt within their walls as formerly, in 
accordance with the jHilicy of Pericles. But la-fon? 
they liiid l>cen many days in the country, n far more 
terrible enemy liad made its appeamnee tlieix*, wliich 
was likely to 8]>are neither of the juirties in the con- 
test, and whose presence, a.s soon jis it was fully re- 
cognised, made the invaders hastily witlnlraw. 

A pestilence broke out in the overcrowded streets 
and suburbs of Athens. ^Vhatever it was — and its 
exact idcntificatioii seems imjiossible — it was said to 
have begun in Ethiopia, and after passing through 
Libya, and thence through a great pari of the l*ersian 
empire, to liavo cro.ssed the Archiifelago, visiting espe- 
cially the islaml of Lemnos, and so to have been 
conveyed, by the usual choimel of some merchant 
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tmdcr, to the harbour of Pinvus, which was the 
i[UiU‘tcr where it fii>it broke out within the Atlicnian 
walls. At once there arose the cry — to he rei)eateil 
so often in sub.se<iuent history — that the enemy had 
“ pois(uied the wells.” That in a city crowded beyond 
all s;initary rules, the wells, or inther hinks, were 
“ poisoned ” is highly probable — but hardly by the 
Peloi)onnesians. From the description given here by 
Thucydides, the disease appears to liave been a viru- 
lent erxiptivo fever — of what precise typo it is impos- 
sible to siiy.* The historian M'as hiniself attacked 
by it, and had also, he tells us, watched the cases of 
other sutlerers. The careful details which he has set 
down of the symptoms and general course of the 
disease an*, considered, by competent medical author- 
ities, remarkable for their clearness and intelligence, 
when we take into account not only the very imper- 
fect state of medical science, hut the fact that the 
wriU'r cannot bo supposed to have had any techni- 
cal knowledge in such matters. Pemarkablc, too, is 
the calm practical foresight which led him to note the 
I)articulars, in order that, Jis he sixys, by reference to 
them it might bo possible to recognise the disease in 
case of its recurrence. 

“ That year, as was generally remarked, was particu- 
larly five from cases of ordinary sickness ; and if any 

* fil. LittrJ;, in his Introduction to the works of Hippocrates 
(tome i. p. 122), pronounces it to have been “nn emptivo fever, 
difTering from smallpox, and now extinct.” — See Grotc, Hist, 
of Grcoco, iv. 278, note. 
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oiic hail l)cuii suftering from a pn-vious alta<'k t*f any 
kiiiil, ail «ucli cases tenninated in this. IJnt in general 
j>crsf)ns were attacked hy it suddenly, whih* in full 
lie4dth, without ostensible cause. First thi*y were 
seized with violent flushings al>out tlie licad, an<l icmI- 
ness and turgescence of the eyes; within, the fauces 
and the tongue becanu! all at once blood-red, ami 
the breath unnatural ami fetid. After this eanie on 
sneezing and hoarseness ; ami in a slmrt time the 
sulFering ext4;ndc<l down into the cliest, with violent 
cough ; and when it settled on the heiirt, it disturbed 
ite action, and jiroduccd bilious discharges of all kimls 
known to medical language, nccoinpanie<l by gr<*at 
distress,* In most cas<*s a<lry hiccu]> cjiine on, causing 
violent spasms, which sometimes ceased soon, nml in 
other case.s hasted u long time;. Th<* stjrfucc of the 
Ixxly WJ 1 .S neitluT very hot to the touch nor pallid, hut 
nithiir rwl, livid, ami covered with an eruptioi» of 
small blisUfrs and son's ; while tlie int<‘mal heat was 
BO great, that the patients covtid not hear ujion them 
the thinnest garineiit •>!• tlu' finest linen, or to lie any 
other way than naked, ami ha<l a longing to tlirow 
themselves int<i coM water. Nay, many who were not 
carefully wuIcImmI actually tli«l so, into tlie Uinks, urged 
hy an iiisatiahiu thii-st ; and it made no iliflerence what 
they drank, much or little. They Bu(r«*n*xl sevmvly from 
a distressing restlessness and want of 8lcej> through- 

* It £a difllcult to ascertain tlic exact meaning of the quasi 
medical wottlii uavd in this jtuasagu by TliucydiJes ; far rnoru 
difnciilt tlian it would bo in a medical writer, such aa llij>|>o> 
crates. 
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out. Yet during tlio whole time the disease was at 
its height, llie hody was not sensibly emaciated, but 
belli out against all this suffering in u way be- 
yond belief ; so that most died about the seventh or 
uintli day, of inwanl fever, still retaining considemblo 
strength. Or, if they survived this crisis, when the 
disease passed into the abdomen, severe ulceration 
supervening, with profuse diarrhiva, the majority died 
of this last, fixiin sheer exhaustion. For the disease, 
which had its first seat in the head, passed down 
grad\«ally through the whole body ; and if any one got 
through the woi-st stages, it was apt to leave it-s 
marks upon him by seizing the extremities, for it 
lighted on the fingers and toes ; and many only 
escaped with the loss of these, and, in some few cases, 
of their eyes as well. Some, when they rose from 
tlu-ir sick-bed, had lost all at once their recollection 
of everything, and did not even know who they wore, 
or i*ecognise their nearest friends. 

“For the character of this disease was tciTiblc 
beyond description : and it attacked its victims in a 
way which human nature could not endure. And 
one point in which it showed itself distinct from all 
known maladies was tliis — that the birds and beasts 
which conunonly prey on human bodies, either refused 
to touch the many dead who lay luiburicd, or, if they 
tasted them, died. As a proof of this, there was a 
remarkable disappearance of such birds of prey, and 
they wore not seen cither about these places or any- 
where else : but the dogs, o^ving to their domestica- 
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tion, alFonlocI a better opfx>rt\inity of noting tlu* n-^ult 
in such cases.* 


“ Some of the sutlercrs died untended, and some 
after receiving all care and medical treatment. 
there wjis no one aj)|)roved mode of tnatment, so to 
sj)eak, whieli could >)c had recourse to in tin- hope <'f 
l>encfit ; for wliat di<l goo<l in one case ditl harm in 
another. Nor was a good constitution any proof «)f 
strength to itfsist it, or of weakness ; but it seued all 
alike, even such as were under dietetic treatment 
previously. And the ino.st terrible feature of all in 
tlii.s disease was the despondency when any one felt 
himself sickening (for they betook themselves to 
ilespair at onc<*, and gave up mor.dly even more than 
physically, and so oflered in> resistance), and the way 
in which they imbibed infection from attending esich 
other, and died like she«*p. And tliis it wjus that 

Cjiuscd the greate,st mortality. For if oxit of fear they 
Were unwilling to come near one another, then the 
Huir<TorH tiled from lx?ing left untended ; and many 
households were swept entmdy away, from lack of any 
to nurse them. Or, if any did go near the sick, they 

* Livy (Ixi- 21) makes tlie luuni; remark n.s to theso nntnml 
scavengers, in hU notice of the pestilence in Italy, li.c. 174. 

In Kngland, in 1348, the ** black Death’* was nccom)>anic<l by 
a murrain among tho cattle, and it was remarked that the hints 
of iirey would not touch the carcases. (The cattle of tho 
Athenians, it may be remembered, bad mostly Wen carried 
over to tho Islands, and therefore probably cscajwd.) 
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lost their lives, and especially those who had a charac- 
ter for goodness ; for they, for honour’s siikc, would 
not spare themselves hut went in and out among their 
friends, wliereas even the very meinhers of the family 
grew tired t)f mourning over the dying, so utterly 
beaten weiv they by the overwhelming misery. How- 
ever, those who had recovered showed more compas- 
sion for the sick ami dying, because they knew what 
it wa.s, ami stood in no fear m)w for thenisolves ; for 
it never attacked tlus same pei-son twice, at least so 
as to be fatal. .;\nd such persons were thought very 
fortiinate by their neighlami's, and felt a kind of 
liope themselves, in the joy of their present escape, 
of immunity for the future, and that they should 
never now fall victims to any other disease.” — (II. 
■ 19 - 51 .) 

Them was a great jdiysician living at this time, 
quite within reach <*f Athens, who must have heard of 
this terrible epidemic, and it seems hardly possible but 
that some cases mxist have come under his hands. 
Hippoemtes of Cos was ]m>bably then resident either 
in the island of Thasos, or at Abdcnr in Thrace ; but 
though he hsis left us a body of cases, and though ho 
speaks of a “ nuUignant year,” which may or may not 
(for ho gives no date) bo the year in which this pesti- 
lence was prevalent, ho has not put on record any case 
which can bo safely refernul to this terrible epidemic. 
It has been thought possible that Tliucydidcs, in his 
exile, may have seen and conversed with the great 
physician, and submitted to his correction his notes on 
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the disease, whicli wuvdd acceiuit for their almost 
technical minuteness. 

The fatal character of the pestilence wa.s agjn-avated, 
as the liisterian ohserves, hy tlie crow«h*d shite <>{ the 
city, which rendered impossible the observance of oven 



tlien existing in Athens. HU picture of the eiglil 
which the plague-stricken city presented is given hi 
few but emphatic words : — 

“ Living as they did in close stifling cabins in the 
hot time of the yoiir, the mortality raged among them 
in horrible fashion, 'llie ImxUcs lay dying one ujkui 
another, rolling in ugt>ny in the public .streets and 
round all the fountains, in their <;ag»Tness after water. 
Lven the sacred prc*cincts, in which scune had pitche«l 
tents, Were full of the dead lx>dies of those; who had 
expireel there ; for in their ovenvhelming miser}’, not 
knowing what wouhl l>ecome of them, im-n grew care- 
less of all distinctions sacred or jirofane.” — (11. 52.) 

He goes on to spe-ak of the disregard of all the 
decent rites of burial, to which a Git>ek mind attached 
]K‘rhaps even more value than we do ourselves. He 
tells us how corjises were throAvn hy the bearers tjpon 
funeral jiilos wliich had already been lighted for 
another family ; and how even sometimes a pile was 
BurroptitiouHly set fire to and made to do its oflico for 
a stranger, Ijcforc its proper corpse could l>e carried 
out for burial. Hut more striking tiian all is the 
description which he gives of the utter depravation of 
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morals, and “ recklessness of living,” which followed 
tipon these daily spectjicles of sudden and horrible 
death. It w;is the complete carrying out into practice 
of the heathen motto, “ Let us cat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

“ Deeds which men did before iii secret, not daring 
to give full rein to their lusts, they now did with all 
freedom, as seeing the sudden change which came in a 
moment between the rich who died suddenly, and the 
poor who came into their wealth uistcad. So they 
determined upon swift enjoyment and instant grati- 
fication, holding life and riches alike things of a day. 
As for wearying themselves in the pursuit of what was 
honourable, it was what no man cared to do, for he 
lield it uncerttiin whether he might not be curried off 
before ho attained it ; but wdiatovcr was plcasjint for 
the moment, and whatever led to that by any means, 
thus stood for honourable and expedient. Fear of the 
gods, or respect for man, there was none to restrain 
them : in the one case, because they judged it to be 
all the same whether they gave them worship or not, 
from seeing that all perished alike ; and in the case of 
crimes against man, none expected that they should 
live to bo brought to trial and suffer the penalty for 
them ; but that a fiu* heavier sentence had already been 
passed upon them, and was hanging over their lieads, 
and tliat it was but fair they should have some enjoy- 
ment of life before it fell.” — (II. 53.) 

A similar result, with regard to public morality, is 
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said to have accompanied the grciit plague at Florc*nco 
in 1348. Boccaccio says, in his account of it, that 
“ when the evil had l>ecoine universiil, the heai-ts of all 
the inhabitants w’cre closed to feelings of humanity ; ” 
and that, “ amid the gener.U lamentatioji and woi-, the 
influence and authority of every law human and 
divine vanishe<l.” * nio same was the case t<» some 
extent during the prevalence of the “ Black Death ” in 
England, in the same year. 

The Oracle of Apollo, it may lie rememlKTcd, had 
promi8e<l the Peloponnesians, at the beginning of the 
war, that the god himself would help them, “ invited 
or miinvitcd.” It was to the influence of the Sun-gotl 
that the Greeks, not altogether without reascgi, at- 
tributed visihitions of jK'stilonce. He was the sender of 
such diseases, as he was aLso emphaticjilly the “Healer.” 
The Peloponnesians might well have recognised his 
aid when they heard of the teniblo sufferings ^)f their 
onomics ; and it is somewhat remarkable that their 
own army, considering its imme<liate proximity, seems 
wholly to have e8ca]>ed. The Athenians on their part 
l)ethoiight themselves of a half-forgotten oracular verso 
which warned them of a Dorian war to come, “ and 
with it a pestilence.” There was considerable doubt 
as to this latter wonl ; for while some insisted that 
it was pestilence {loimon), others said it was famine 
{linioi) which had l>cen predicted. Tlio ambiguity 
was natural enough, for the pronunciation of the two 
words in the Greek w'aa exactly the same — hhnos. The 
comment of the liistoriuii himself is curioiLsly modem in 
* Herkor, Epiilerii. of Ages, p. 47. 
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its scepticism. Naturally, he says, that reailiiif; of the 
oracle was universally adopted which fittcMl in hest 
with present circumstances ; people’s memory is apt to 
ailapt itself to notorious facts. “ I suppose, however,” 
he «'oes on to say, “if another Dorian war wore to 
come after this, and a fniiihu- happene<l to accompany 
it, in all probahility the verse wt)uld be made to run 
acct)nlingly.” 

It luul been part of the deliberate policy of Pericles 
to allow the invadtu's to work their will ujion the fields 
of Attica ; but he was taking energetic measures to 
carry on the war against them where Athens had always 
the advantage — by sea. ‘While the enemy’s troops Avere 
still (piarteixid in Athenian temtory, he Avas swcoi)iug 
the southern coast of the Peloponncse with a fleet of 
a hundred and fifty sail : landing here and there, and 
employing his heavy infantry, and even a body of 
cavalry (whitrh wo read of now for the first time ns 
being conveyed oversea in horse-transports), against the 
maritime towns, Avitli considerahlo success. Another 
olfort was made also against Potidmix, which was still 
holding out. But the plague accompanied the rein- 
forcements which were sent to Thrace, and Hngnon, 
who commanded them, after losing in one month 
one-fourth of his 4000 men, had to put to sea again to 
save the remainder. 

In this season of distress, the commons of Athens 
turned upon the man Avhom they regarded Jis the author 
of it all — Pericles, who had advocated the war, and 
promised them certain victory. They accuswl him, 
openly and secretly, of being the ruin of bis country, 
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and cJaniourod loudly for jieace at any ]>rieo witli 
Sparta. Tlio great staU-sinaii w;is lu-itlier .surprised in>r 
alarnietl at llio turn of popular uj)ini<in. It •\v;ls tlu> 
very tiling he had exjHM-ted, -says the histf)riaii. l^y 
virtue of hLs oliico of general, M'hit h lie still held, he 
summoned a piiblic As.senihly. Jle tohl them plainly 
that nothing of the kind surprised him : it wa.s the way 
of the world ; but surely, unworth}* of Athenians, h'or 
himself, ho scome<l to <|ualify liis original advice, or 
adjuit that he had been mistaken. 

“ I am the same that I was then, and I am not 
going to retreat from my position : it is you who are 
changed ; for the fact i.s, you were ready to follow iny 
advice when ilanger had not touched you, and j’ou 
repent now that you have l>egun to sulfer ; tuul my 
couiLSel seerms to you to Ixj ^VTong, owing to your own 
weakne.ss of resolution : because the .suffering comes 
home to each inan’.s feedings at once, while the advan- 
tages <lo not ns yet make themselves clear to any. 
Ifccause a great reverse, and that on the sudden, ha.s 
iKjfalleii you, you arc too utterly di.spiritcd to persevere 
in the course you chose. Ye.s — tlio sudden and the 
unexpcct 42 <l, and wliat befalls us contrary to all reason- 
able calculation, A/w a tcnilency to enslave the spirit; 
and this is your case, esp<*cially as regards this pestilence, 
coming ns it has in addition to our other misfortunes. 
Still, citizens as you are of a gnuit city, and brought up 
in principles corresponding to this greatness, it were 
your duty to stand up cheerfully against grcjit n^veitw^s 
too, and never tarnish your high name. For the world 
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claims the same right to censure those who from lack 
of spirit fail to maintain the reputation they have won, 

SIS to hate those who impudently grasp at that to 
which they hsivc no claim. Your duty is to check 
your grief for your private sufferings, and hold fast to 
the maintensmeo of the public weal.” 

There are passages ii\ this speech which would seem 
to show that even Pericles had sometimes before him 
that vision of a widespread empire which had already 
begun to dazzle some of the le^idiug minds at Athens. 

“ You look upon your empire as extending only over 
your subject-allies : I can show you that of the two 
realms open to men’s use — land and sea — you are 
already wholly masters of the one as far ns you reach 
now, and lus much further as you may choose to reach. 
With the force you have, there is no king nor any 
nation existing at this present who can hinder you from 
sailing whither you mil. So that this power is not to 
bo put in comparison with yoiq; property in lands and 
houses, which you think it so much to lose. It is not 
reasonable that you should take the loss of these things 
so hartUy : you should regard them rather with in- 
difference, as the more appanages and emboUiahmonta 
of a wealthy estate, when weighed against that power 
I speak of. Bo sure that if wo only cling to and 
maintain our freedom, that ^vill easily recover for us 
all the rest ; whilst if once wo bow to the power of 
others, all wo possess will he likely to crumble away. 
Show that you have not degenerated in two great 
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points from your fathers : tlirouj'h toil aiul daiij'er 
tliuy acquiivtl this dominion — they ilid not receive 
it {IS an inheriUincc from others; more<*Vi*j', llu-y m;iin- 
tiiiiKed it :intl luiiitled it ilown )’<»u : jiiul it \v<Te 
V)a.s<*r Ui let what we have l>e hiken fi'f)m us, tluni 
have Wen un.su(u>*ssful in its ;ii;<jiiisilion. 

*«••••» 

“Do not su]>poso that you sire lighting on this 
single question — whetluT it sliall l>e vassalage or in- 
«liij>en<lence ; it is siLso whether you will he strippetl of 
your empm^,and so incur all the dsmger arising frxuii the 
luitn^d your rule has provoked. And you eaniiot give 
it up now — if any man under present circumstances, 
beciiuse ho is afniid, should propose to plaj' the mag- 
nanimous by doitig, and wtuihl have us as a nation 
retire into jjrivjitc life. niis jK*wer you Imld has 
already become a di'spotism, wliich, however it may 
Imve been unrighteoius Ut usurp, it is vcr>' dangerous to 
lay down. Such cfmnsellorH would very soon ruin a 
state if they could persuade their fellow-citizens, or if 
they were Ut occupy an iiidopemlent wilony {Uiywhero 
by thcmselvGH ; for the iieaceinonger is only mife so 
long 08 he has a fighting friend to stand liy him ; and 
tt cannot Ikj gofxl |M>licy fur a sovereign state, whatever 
it may Imj for a subject one, to seek its sjifety in loss of 

independence.” — (11. G1-G3.) 

l*hc effect of this sjMicch u]>oii the Athenuins was that, 
80 for as any change in their public |x>Hcy went, they 
followetl the advice of Pericles, and gave up the project 
of making terms with Simrhi. But so bitterly did they 
A.O.H.8. VoL vl B 
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fool tho prossuro of the wav upon them as individuals, 
so poi'sonally angry were they with him as its author, 
that they called upon liim to furnish a statement of his 
expenditinv of tho public treasure, aiul on some pretence 
of malversation, fined him a sum of money — “and not 
long after,” says our historian, “chose him geiienil 
again, and put everything into his hands.” They had 
made trial, it would seem, of some weaker instruinonts 
meanwhile, and fouiul them wanting. 

And here — restiwed to his old supremacy — tho 
great Athenian disappears from the pages of our his- 
torian. He lived about a year longer; just long 
enough to ace the tennination of the long blockade 
of Potida?a, which capitulated to the Athenians on terms 
that the sovert'ign people thought far too easy, — the 
garrison and inhabitants luiing allowed to evacuate 
tho place with something like the honours of war. 
But tho death of Pericles is only hrietly mentioned 
by the way. Thucydides is emphatically the his- 
torian of the war, and he seldom turns aside to 
dwell upon tho personal history or characters of oven 
tho most illustrious of those who took part in it. In 
tho case of Pericles, however, his earnest admiration 
of tho man finds expression oven in the brief recortl 
which, with exceptional favoiu“, he pauses hero for a 
moment to give of his services to tho state : — 

“ So long ns ho stood at the head of state in time 
of peace, ho governed Avith moderation and maintained 
it in safety, and under him it rose to its highest i)ower. 
Ami when tho war bioke out, he provetl that ho had 
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well calculated the sUite s resources. lie lived through 
two years ;m<l a half of it; ami when he dietl, hi.s 
fore.sij'lit as to its conduct };ecamo even nioiv •'eiiemlly 
iulmitted. For Ini always sai«l that if they kt'pt (juiet, 
and paid due attention to their navy', ami diil not 
;^rasp at extension of empire tluring the war, or 
expo.se tljeir «;ity to danger, they wtndd he the ^•i(•toI•<?. 
But they di<l the very contrary to all this ; ami in 
matters wliich w.eineil to liuve no ivfeix*nce to the war, 
they followed an (‘vil pf>licy as to their own interests 
ami tho.se of their allie.s, in acconlance with their 
private jealousies aiul private advaiitnoo ; measures 
which, when succi-ssful, hrouj'ht honour and profit 
to indiviiluahs <»idy, while if they faile<l, the disculvan- 
tuge was felt hy the state in its results on the war. 
Ihe reason lay in this; that Perioh-.c, |M)Werful hy liis 
intluence and ability, ami inanife.stly incorniptihle hy 
hribes, exercised a control over the niasse.s comhined 
with excellent hict, uml rather hd tluun than allowed 
them to lea<l him. For since lie di<l liot f'ain hi.s 
ascendancy hy unlKscomin^ ine4ins, he never used lan- 
fpiage to humour them, hut wjus ahle, on the strength 
of his high cliaracter, even to opj)Os«! their passions. 
That is, when he saw them «ivenveoningly confident 
without just groumls, he would speiik so as to inajiin* 
them with a wholesome fear; or when they were un- 
rtJasonahly alarmed, ho would raise their spirits again 
to confidence. It was a nominal domocnicy, hut in fact 
the guvcmnient of the one foremost man.'* — (II, C5.) 

All the authorities wliicli we have for the historv 

4 
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of tho times fxilly bear out this estimate of the posi- 
tion of Pericles in the Athenian state. For the private 
sorrows whicli marked the close of his life, and which 
may liave hel])c<l t<> shrwten it, we have to turn to 
the — not always venicious— pages of Plutai'ch. Ho 
batl lost 1 > 3 ' the prevailing epidemic two sons, a sister, 
and many of his tleart'st political friends. Ho died 
of some lingering malady ; Plutarch says it was one 
form of tht‘ sjimo disease. True j)atriot to the end, 
when the friends who stood rouml his deathbed were 
sj)eaking of his glorious career, he checked them by 
remarking that none ha«l yet named what he held to 
bo his chu*f glory — “that no fellow-citizen had ever 
had cause to jnit on mo\irning through him.” 

The plagiie continued its ravages in Athens for two 
whole yenrs, and thon, after an interval of twelve 
months, br»>ko out again n.c. 427, ami lasted another 
year. It carried off altogether 4400 of the heavy 
infantry, 300 cavalry (all of whom would bo citizens 
of some jjosition), ami of the lower cln.sses “ a number 
never ascertained : ” of women ami children the his- 
torian seems to take no account. The total loss of life 
probably exceeded the number of those slain in battle 
during the whole war. 



CIIAPTKK VI. 

THE SIEGE OF PLATJ-A. 


The confcdcratij Pel<>{M>niicsiaii8 now souglit aid from 
a, quarUjr any appeal to which, we might have thought, 
wouhi have heen held tmason to Greece, tlid we not 
know that Athens ha<i done the Siinie early in the war. 
They sent an embassy to tlu; king of Persia, to ask 
for a subsidy and for tro()j)s. Their envoys t<»ok Thrace 
in their way, endeavouring to detach Sitalces, king of 
a large j>art of 'I’lipace, from the intere.sts of Athens, 
ainl to induce him to make an atUick on their colony 
of Potidjua. Tlie negotiation was morti than nnsuccess- 
ful ; for the son of Sitalccs, who hatl received the 
freedom of Athen.s, put the visitors into the hands 
of the Athenians. 'I’hey wore carried at once to Athens, 
and there put to death withf»ut a hearing — in rchiliation, 
the Athenian.s Kiid, for similar cruel treiitinent of tlieir 
own merchant-sailors and others who had been cxiplured 
by the enemy on their cojists. Put the barbarities 
which marked this war in general were so great on botli 
'Bides, that Thucydides might have s{)ared here, as ho 
commonly does, any apology or explanation. 

In the chronicle of this year we get one of the few 
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notices wliich occur in our author’s paoes of Atlicnian 
connncrce ; ainl hero only because it falls into the 
histiiry of tlu; war. Tl»ey sent a squailron of six ships 
to watch the coast <)f Lycia ami C'aria, both for the 
jmrposc of ‘'cttino subsitlies of nnuicy fnun the sea-coast 
towns, ami also to liimler the enemy’s i>rivateers 
('riuicv<li<h s rtmmlly calls them “ jiir.ites,” but we must 
remember that even up to this ilate pinicy liad scarcely 
htst its cretlit as a profession for “gentlemen adventur- 
ei*s ’) “ from making those havboui-s their rendezvous 
for attacking the merchant - vessels on their voyage 
from Plnuselis ami Phcenicia,” 

'J'ho lii-st movement in the third campaign was made 
by the Pelop<>nm>sians, not by a mid jus before into 
the Athenian hordei-s, but by an exjiedition in full force, 
under the Spartan king Archidannis, against tho inde- 
pendent town of Plalica, which cnjoj'ed tho intiniato 
alliance ami j>rt>tcetion of Athens. Thc! Tlu'hans had 
not forgotten their ill-fated attemiit njum the city two 
years before, and thc massiicre of the jwisoners: and they 
wen; no doubt clamorous among the allies for rcvengo. 
When tho invaders had j)itched their camp and sent 
out their jdumlering parties, the Platioans earnestly 
remonstrated. They reminded the S])art5\n king that 
tho indepembnuH; of their little sti\te had been guar- 
anteed to tiiem for ever by his own countryniau Pau- 
siuiiiis, in gr.itit\ide for that momorahle victory gained 
within sight of their walls, when ho with their help 
had lihenited Greece from tho diodes; and they adjured 
him not to violate so solemn an engagement. There is 
some sophistry in the Spartan’s answer : — 
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“ Yo speak fair cnoiij^li, men of ]*lat;en, if yo «1<> Imt ac-t 
as ye speak. Knjoy y<nir independence yourselves, even 
jus l*ausanias giive it, and assist \is in givijig indepon* 
deuce W your nci;'hl>ours, — to all who shared tlie ihuij'er 
then and swore the Siime oaths, and arc now uiuler tin; 
power of th(! Athenians. It is to free them and othei-s 
from this y*)ke, that this warlike array has heen set on 
foot. So Uike your part in it, — so will you l>est ahide 
by your sworn faith. Or if you cannot do this, then 
remain fpiiet, as we at first invited you, occupy your 
own bortlers, anil bike imrt witli neither side, adinittiiig 
lx>th as friends, but for military operations neither. 
And this will content us.” — (II. 72.) 

The Plata^ans lu*ld a juibhc council before they gave 
their answer. Tlmy could do nothing, they said, with- 
out consulting Athens, for there they liad bestowed 
tlioir W'ives and children ; nor, even shojihl they atlopt 
the neutral jxilicy ]iroposc<l, could they depend on the 
Tlicbans respecting it. Archidamus made them another 
projKJsal: let them inigr.ite from Platiea, and give up 
their lands and their jmiporty into the hands of the 
Lacedaemonians, who would maintain them so long as 
the war should last wherever they chose to fix them- 
selves, ami restoro all to them when it wjis over. The 
PlabeaiiH asktd hmve to refer this projiosition to Athens; 
and there they n*ceive<l assurances of support, so long 
as they maintained their fealty. Tlien, speaking from 
their walls, as not trusting themselves in any further 
negotiation, they made answer to the Sparbins that to 
accept their tenns was “impossible.” 
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Tlicrcui)i>n, aftvr ;ni apjn-al to the gods to defend the 
right, Archidamus liogan tlio mcmoral)le siege of Platiea: 
the earliest of wliich we possess any dcUiils that can 
he oalle<l historicaL It is dcscrihcd hy the \\Titer with 
the minutest particulai-s, which he must have heard from 
some one wlio took part in it. How the enemy sur- 
roundeil the city with a wooden j)aliss\de made out of 
the fruit-trees which hail already heen cut down: how 
they hrouglit larger timber from the forests of the 
neighbouring Mount Cithieron, and built an inclined 
plane, into which earth wjis nimmed, against a part of 
the town-wall, in order to enter the place by storm, 
working at it in ndays for seventy days and seventy 
nights : how the besieged on their part raised their 
wall higher from the inside at the point where the 
danger threateneil, ])ulling down hinises to obtain 
material, and protecting the face of the work with raw 
hides against tlie fii-e-arrows armed with lighted tow: 
liow they undermined the mound that was rising against 
tliem, by boring into it through the bottom of their o^^^l 
wall and cixrrying away the earth inside : and how, 
when this device was discovered, and the mound still 
rose higher and higher, they began a new wall, in an 
inverted segment of a circle, within the old one, so 
that the enemy would gain nothing even when this 
latter was won. The Peloponnesians made a final 
elFort, which had nearly succeeded, by throwing lighted 
fagots and other combustibles over into the town : but 
a hciivy thundoratorm came at the critical moment (at 
lejist, “ it is so reported ”) to the aid of the beseiged. 

Part of tlie army then left, and the siege became an 
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investment. 'Ihe wiwdeii ]>aIisiKlo wjjs replaced l>y a 
double wall with a covered - way between, and con- 
necting waUh-towers at intervals, and a ditcli on either 
side : it w.-is well understooti that the blockade was 
likely to be a long one. Inside the ])]ace wert^ four 
hundred Platayms and eighty Athenians— aU fighting 
men : th«^ non-combatants bad l.>een sent away I^ng 
before, excejiting a hundretl and ten women t<» make 
bread. Our author leaves them in this position for 
eighteen montlis, in onler to jjrescrv'e liis yearly tabu 
lation of events; but this interrupts too much the 
reiidcr's interest in his story. 

The close investment did its work elfectually ; and 
tile trtKips within the ivalls, few a.s they were, Ix-gan to 
sulfer fiYJiii the want of ])rovisi(»ns, and wiw little hope 
of aid from without. They debTiniiied on an attempt 
to escajje. Ihe double wall of circumvallation which 
their enemies had <lrawn round tliem, in order to Ije 
effectual for its inirjiose, had to he strictly guanled 
and patroUed; and the I>lat;eiins had found out 
that in the wet and cohl nights the patrols were 
in the habit of retiring under cover of the towers. 
Iheir plans were formed accordingly: scaling-ladders 
were prepared, and the^' watched an op|x>rtuiiity to 
make an attempt to pass over the doulde fortification 
under cover of a stormy night. Half of them lost 
their taste aftenvards for so desperate an atteinjit ; two 
hundrwl and twenty ijcrsevered in their resolution, and 
succcedwi. It is one of the historian's most grapliic 
narratives, well-known in substance, but scarcely better 
told tliaii in his own words : — 
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“ When sill was vosuly, thyv w;uU*il for a stormy 
nielli willi wind and rain, and when tlieiv wsis no 
moon, Sind so set out, the contrivers of the attempt 
lesuling the wsiy. ^VjuI first they crossed the ditch 
which j^inlled them on their o\m side, and got to the 
enemy’s wall, without attracting the notice of the 
wsitch, since these could not see far through the dark- 
ness, and did not hear the sound of their approach 
hecaiiso the uoLse of the wind drownicd it. They 
moved, too, at candul distance from each other, that 
their arms might not clash together and so make their 
movements heard. They were in very light marching 
order, with the left foot only shod, so as to give them 
safe footing in the mud. So they made for the battle- 
ments in tho mid-space between two of the towers, satis- 
fied that they should find these deserted. First came 
those w'ho boro the ladders, and planted them ; then 
twelve of the light coinpimy mounted, armed with 
dagger and breastplate only, led by Ammias son of Co- 
r.ebus, who was tho first to mount \ after him the rest 
followed and reached the top, makuig for each of tho 
towers. Other light-armed soldiers followed, with 
nothing hut short spears, — their shields, in order tliat 
they might mount tho ipiickor, being carried hy others 
hehiiul them, who wore to pass them to their owners 
when they engJiged tho enemy. hen a good many 
had got up, the. guard from within tho towere heaiil 
Ilium ; for one of tho PluUeaiis, in laying hold of the 
battlement, displaced a tile from it, which rattled as it 
fell. At once tho alarm was shouted, and tho enemy 
rushed from their lines to the walls ; for they did not 
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know what tlu? alarni meant, in tlio «lark ni<;ht in 
tin* sU)iin. At the same moment tlir l'lata;aiis w ho 
had tH*en left in the town sjdlieel out, and attaeked tin* 
enemy’s line «»f einuimvallation on the side oi)jK)aiite to 
tliat where tln-ir coninnles wen* eliinhin^ over, to di^•eI•^ 
ath'ution as much as possible from them. The enemy 
wen? bewihlereil, tlu.*rt?forc, ami rernaineil at their seve- 
Hil cjuarU'i-s ; and no man venturf!<l to leave his own 
station to snjjport the others, hut all were at a loss 
to make out what w;is goiiij; on. Kveii the thretj 
hundn;d wlio had been told olf to give stipport at any 
iHjxnt where it was requirti<l, went outside their works 
to the quarter whence tin; shouts pnx eeded. Fire- 
signals of alarm were made to 'I'hehes ; hut tl>c 
Plattuans lighted seveml !)eac^*ns on tlieir walls whi<!h 
had been ju-epared f«.r tin? puqxxse, so that tlie signals 
miglit he unintelligible to the enemy, ninl they might 
not march to the aid of their friends, hut might fancy 
the sUite of affairs to he anything but wliat it really 
was, until tlie fugitives sliall have got clear away and 
reachwl a place of sjtfety. 

“ M<^nw]iil<?, as to the Platfcans who were sculling 
the wall, as soon as the foremo.st of them lia<l got up 
and made themselves mast«?m of both the towers, and 
slaiji the grianl, tlM*y jMtst^-d themselv<*,s at the thorongh- 
fan* at each of the towi-rs, .so as to let no one pass 
tlmmgh U> th(! rescue. 'j’hey then plante«l la«hlers 
fnun the wall against the U)Wers, and so sent up u 
gorMl many of their men. I'lio-se on the towers and 
under them kept oil' any that were coming to the 
rescue ; while the main ho»ly, having planted addi- 
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tional ladders, and also ]mllcd down some of the 
I)attleiuents, wore cliinbing over the works in the 
spaee between the towers. Kiieh man, as he got over, 
took his place on the edge of the ditch, and from that 
])osition they kept off with arn)ws and javelins any 
wlu) might come along tlie siile- «)f the wall to hinder 
the ci't)ssing. Wlieii all had crosseil over, then the 
men from the towers — the hindmost not without 
<lithcnlty — descended and got on the ditch. Mean- 
while the guanl of three hundred wei-e coming up with 
torches. Now the I’latieans, sbimUng in the shadow 
on the etlgc of the iliteh, got a gooil sight of them, and 
huinehed their arrt>ws and javelins against them as 
they stood exposed ; while, keej)ing in the dark as 
tlu*y di«l themselves, they were all the less visible for 
the birch- light, so that oven the last of thoir party 
succeeded in piussing tlio ditch ; not, however, without 
much toil and difHculty, for there was ice formed on 
it, not stning enougli to bear, but somewhat slushy, as 
is commonly the case with an easterly wind ; and as 
there wjis snow falling that nigltt with this wind, it 
jnxiduced a great deal of water in the ditch, which 
they had to cross up to their necks. Still, it was in 
great measure owing to the violence of the storm that 
they succeeded in escaping.” — (III. 23.) 

The attempt was carried out with the same com- 
bination of daring and forethought to the end. The 
fugitives made straight for Thebes, “ thinking that the 
Peloponucsiaiis would never dream of their taking that 
road into an enemy’s country j ” and it must have been 
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witli a grim satLsfaction tliat they “ synv their pursuers 
moving vith torches along tlie road to Athens,” wliich 
they naturally wore Mipiwsed to have taken, and vhij-h 
place they dnl roa< h eventually l*y striking oil' into the 
mountains. hundred and twelve got eh'ur awav, 

out of tw«i hundred ainl twenty who Inul left the town. 
Some few had lost hwirt at tin* outset, ainl turned hack ; 
one hatl heen taken prisoner ; hut not a single life 
apjK'nrs to liave been lost in the gallant atlveiituro. 
Those whoso courage lm<l failcil them told their 
comrmles in the town that all the rest of the party 
had Ixion slain ; anti it was not until the garrison sent 
into the enemy’s lines next morning ftir the usual 
permission b) “bury their dead,” that they loariual 
they had no tlead hi hury. 

The investment Wiis continueil, ami still the ile- 
fenders hehl t^ut ; Init though th (3 gallant exploit 
wliich Inis been rclat<-«l had left fewer mouths to Iw 
fed, the stock of provisir>ns within the walls was at last 
exhausted. 'I'lie escape of the two huiulnal had nl.so 
weakened the little garruson : and the commander of 
the I^cedu!moniaii forces w.ia well aware that he couhl 
take the place any day by stonn. lie w'onld notiloso, 
for a curious strategic reason. It was usual, in Greek 
negotiations at the close of a war, to agree to restorti 
all conquests on Inith sides, but not such jdaces as had 
c/>me over by volunbiry ca]iituluti<»n : and the Lace- 
dremoniatiH hopeil by this means to retain the town of 
Plutaxi 08 a jionnanent oequhsition. 

Driven tlius to extremities, at the end of two years 
of cloM* blockaile, the few remaining tlefenders at hist 
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sxirremlered at discretion. Tliut is, they agreed to leave 
the ilecisiou of their fate to judges sent from Lace- 
tlienion, who should “ punish the guilty, hut no one 
contr.iry to justice.” What the Lace<h'emonian ideas 
of j\istice were they soon learnt hy terrible cxporieiice. 
Five special (■«)nmu.ssioncr3 arrived from Lacediumoii. 
No chai-go was brought forwaixl agjiinst the garrison : 
they wero simply asked, “ Had they, during the present 
war, done any service in any way to tlie Lacediemonians 
or their allies 1 ” Tlierc could bo only one answer : the 
tjuestion meant a jmlicial munlor : and the prisoners 
askeil leave to defend themselves. One of the earliest 
critics of Thucydides — Dionj'sius of Halicarnassus — 
reckons this defence as one of the finest specimens of 
Ids onitory. 

They feared — they said — that their fate was deter- 
mined already : they were to bo sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of Thebes. Yet they woulil remind the allies 
of their good s»*rvicc done to Greece in old times, when 
Thebes hud betrayed it. If they found themselves now 
Hinged on the side of Athens, it was because I^cedre- 
mon liad nyccted their application for aid when hard 
])res.scd by their enemies the Thebans : and it wjis 
the Thebans who had now attacked them first, and 
that in a time of peace. It would be a monstrous 
thing to blot from the commimity of Greece a toMii 
whoso name had been inscribed, by the national grati- 
tude, on the votive tripod at Delphi. Such a deed 
would bo a stain on the character of Lacedmmon for 
over. There is much pathos in their concluding 
words - 
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“ lint wc must brin*' this plcniliii'' to a close — h:u\l 
as that is, when we feel our lives are in j>cril of closing 
with it. AVo have <lone : tnily |>rr>te.sliiig, that it was 
not to the Thebans we surrenden'd onr city — rather 
than that, we would Imve prefem*<l t** die by famine, 
most ■wreU.’ln‘il as it is <»f all deaths ; it was t<* ycm 
we trust<-d, when we gave in. It were but fair, then, 
if we fail to iM-rsnaile J'on, to put tis ba<k in the 
position in which wo were, and let \is hike onr choice 
of the fate that may await We ndjni-o you not 

to let U8 Plahuans, once so zealous in tho ilefonco of 
Greece, now suppliants here before you, LaccKl:emonians, 
>K> dcliverctl xip out of your hands and yo\ir pledged 
honour to our bitterest enemies, tin' 'J’hebans : nay, 
be our pn*«ervei-8 nither, and do not, while giving 
frt‘cdoin to the other Greeks, lexivo us to destruc- 
tion.”— (Ill, 59.) 

The Tho1):in3 feared the ofni*ct of this nppeoL They 
replied— or Thucydides replies — at consideniblo length. 
How far these spceche.«x, as we have them, represent 
wliat was actually said, can bo only niattor of con- 
jecture. Mitford holds, with good re<iaon, that they 
are “not likely to have been very exactly reported;” 
Groto places “ full contidenco in them, so far os the 
sulMhincc goes.” Tho fonn and arrangement of l)oth 
the defence an«l the rejoinder show that the historian 
would himself have made an admirable pleiidor. 

The Plahcanshaxl claimed credit, sjiid their accusers, 
for not Modising” at tho timo of tho groat war: 
but they would have joinuil the Modes if tho 
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Athenians had. An<l they (the Thebans) had not 
“ Medised ” as a state — it was the act only of a small 
despotic faction. They had sljown their rcganl for 
the. lihertic.s of Oroex:c bj' their st«'adfast oj)posiiion 
to the oncroachnuaits of Athens— as dan.iicrous an 
eiKiiny tt> liberty as evitr Die Peisian was. 'I'ln* real 
iraitoi-s to Greece wei-o those wli«», like the I’laUeans, 


followed willingly the lead of Athens in all her am- 
bitions designs, instead of joining the general league 
against her, or preserving ne\itrality as they had been 
urged to do. As to the attack made on their city, 
of which they complained, the Thebans hail como 
there on the invitation of sonic of the chief men in 
riataja itself, who were desirous of joining the Btno- 
tiaii confederacy : they had como in peace, to pro- 
claim a new constitution ; they had heeu received as 
enemies, and their men, in violation of a solemn 
promise, treacherously massacred. For this they now 
ilemanded vengeance — “ in ortler that men might learn 
ill future not to seek fair excuses for evil deeds.” 

The Lacedajinonian commission decided that the 
men of Plataja, having rejected the position of neutrals 
which had heeu rejioatcdly aiul formally offeretl them, 
had jilaced themselves outside the laws of war — 
such as they wore. They put to each man singly 
the hopeless question, “ Had he done any service to 
them or to their allies T’ And as each made the only 
answer that was possible, ho was led away to death. 
Two hundred Platjeans and twenty-fivo Athenians who 
formed part of the garrison were thus killed in cold 
blood. The Athenians, in whoso cause tliey died, 
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seem to liiive made no effort to save them, nor to liavt* 
entered anj’ special protest against the <U*ed. 'I'lnn^y* 
<li<U*s narrates the bare fact hen*, as he does the 
slaughter of the citi/.eiis of Mitylene, in a f<‘W words, 
without an expression of censure in cither case. It 
seems tpiite j>ossible that jiuhlic o)>iiuon, among the 
Greeks of those days, saw in such trc«itnu*nt t*f their 
prismn-rs of war nothing to call for exc4-ptional rt.‘jin>- 
bation. The women who had remained witliin tho 
walls were sold as slaves, the town itself razed to the 
grouml, an<l the numo of Plabea was for the jiresent, 
as its citizens had ]mtlietically foreboded, “ blolteil 
out of the national family of Greeks.”* It was all 
done, says Thucydi<les, to gratify tbe unrelenting en- 
mity of tlui 'I'liebaiis, who.se .sii{)poi-t in this war wa.s 
felt t<» he of tlje utmost imjMirtaiice hy their Peloj)on- 
nesian allies. 

• It w.Ls rcKtorcd and ^rriAniictl t>y the Spartans forty years 
nftcrwunbt, ns a l»low to tlio pride of Thef>os, with which stntc 
they were then at war ; wna again destroyed utterly t»y the 
Theltniis, and restored again !jy Alexander. 


A.U.8.H. VoL vL 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THB FATE OP MITYLEKE. 

In thp same year in wliich tin* singe of Plntroa was 
begun (n.o. 420) tlio Atlunian.s mot with a serious 
Wivorse in an expedition against tho rovoltod Chalci- 
diana in Thrnco, in which they lost above 400 of their 
best men and all tlieir generals. It wn.s far more than 
compensated by the two brilliant victories won for 
them in tho Corinthian gulf by Phormio (unquestion- 
ably the ablest of all their admimls in this war) over 
tho confe^lcrato Hoot — chietly made up from Corinth 
and Sicyon. This was tho hret serious trial of naval 
strength between tho two parties since tho affair olf 
Corcyra. In tho first of the two sea-fights tho con- 
fedemtes (who had forty -five ships against twenty) 
adopted a singular formation to await tho attack of tho 
Athenians. They formed their ships into a circle, with 
their prows outwards and tlieir stems in, os wide as 
they could without giving tho enemy room to sail 
through. Insido they stationed all tho small craft 
which accompanied tho expedition, and also five of 
their fastest war-galloys, whicli wore to move out at 
once and give support at any point where tho enemy 
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nji^ht Jittack. Neithor tins luir thoii' 

gr»*at superiority in iminl)«'rs, si'ivf<l thnii fi->in an utti r 
ilefeat. Iii fact, in tlie jjosition tln-y l»a<l lak«-ii np, 
tlioir nuniliei’s did but ljuniiK.‘r tln-ni in a mugli sea. 
Plioriuio, with lii.s fasU*r j;alK'ys ami In-tti-r - tndiied 
cruwK, kept moving' round the outside of tlu'ir cii'cle, 
“knowing that In; c/mhl c)K)o.se his own nu>ineiit for 
athick,” ami waitnio for the increased luveze wliich 
generally eaine with the <lawn. It came, ami the t cm- 
federate shijts weix: unuhle to ki-ep their «list!inces; tin* 
firchi grew narrower an<l narrower, and their vesi;els 
f«)uh‘d each other. Then Phorniio Si\w liis opjKirtunity, 
and won an exsy victory. Theixuipon tin; confc-demtc 
adinirahs were junctically Rupc*i>i-ded hy having “coun- 
sellors” (like thcs Fr«*m-h repuhlicaii “ caunniissionem ”) 
sent h) tlnaii fnuii .Sparhi. lint, in spite* <»f comini.ssioji- 
era and strong reinforex-ments, the result of a second 
engagement, luider even a greater disjsirity of stiength 
Ilian Isrfore, wa-s c^ipially disastrous. It w;us in vain 
that the Spurhin (^oiiunissioners made an earnest lia- 
rangue to the flecd, — introducing a point wliich, as 
GrciUi has well olwcerved, “wa.s rsirely tomdied upon hy 
generals on tlie eve of battle,” ami which showed a 
consciousness that their men liud hut little heart to 
figlit the Athenian.^ again. “ "NVe shall make at least 
as good dispositions for battle as your late oomnmnd- 
ers, and we will give no man an excuse for being a 
cowanl : if any choose so to lx;, lie ahull ho ]>unished 
as ho deserves.” Tlie vicissitudes of this second en- 
gagement were remarkable, and are told in the liis- 
toriaii’s most lucid «tvlc. IMiomiio liad still but his 
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twenty "alleys, while the enemy h;ul now collected 
seventy-tive. It w;us therefore his object to avoid a 
battle — especially wliere he had not much sea-room — 
until his own reinforcements coidd come np. The 
inano-nvres continued for six days. Then the con- 
federates made a feint against Na\ipactus, an Athenian 
settlement within the gulf, which was <j\nte undefended. 
Tins drew Phonnio into the narrower water, in his 
anxiety tcj protect the town : and then the Pelopon- 
nesians sudilenly changed their course, cut olf nine of 
his ships, and drove them ashore. 

“ Meanw’hile their o\>m twenty ships of the right 
wing [these were tjic fixstest sjiilers] went in chase 
of th(< eleven Athenian galleys which had made their 
escape, when the sudden change of course took place, 
into the wider channel. But all except one succeeded 
in making Naupactus before they were overtaken, 
and ranged thoms«dve.s in line, with their prows out- 
wards, off the temple of A])ollo, prepare«l for action in 
case the enemy shouM follow them under the land. 
They came up presently, and weix5 singing the pasan as 
tlu'y sailed, considering that they ha»l won a victory, 
and the one Athenian galley that lagged behind the 
others was being clmsed by a Leucadian, which was 
far ahead of her consorts. Now there chanced to be 
a merchant-vessel riding at anchor in deep water, roimd 
which the Athenian, being sufficiently in advance, 
made a sharp turn, struck the Leucadian that was 
chasing her amidships, and so sank her. There fell 
a panic on the Peloponnesians at this sudden and im- 
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lo()ked-for exploit ; so much st>, that nuiiiiuj^ in chasif 
as tliey were without much order, iu all the c<inlidence 
of victorj’, some of their j;all«-y-'' even stoj»])ed rowing' 
an«l ilid not continue their coiii’se, waiting f()r the 
main .s<|uadr(.n — tlie woi-st thing they could have 
<Ionc, with the eiieinj’ at such chise qujirtei-s — ami 
some, from want of knowing the coast, got into sljoal- 
water. ^Vhcn the Athenians saw all tliis, their cour- 
age rose, ami with one tinanimous shout they niised 
their hattle-cry and made at them. M’lmt witli their 
unlucky mistakes, and the confusion they had now 
got into, the enemy stood their ground but a very little 
wliile, and then tume.il and made for Paiionuus, whence 
they hail stsirtcd. Tlie Athenians followed in cluLse, 
t<mk six of the m-arest gjilleys, and recoventd their own 
which the enemy had driven jLshon; at the beginning 
of the battle, and taken in tow. Of the men, they 
killed some, and some few tliey made j>ri.sonc*rs. Now 
on board the I.ajucudian galley, Avhich M’as sunk by 
the turn rouml the merchuntmun, was 'J iniocrules the 
Lacciheiaonian : when the shij) wa.s sinking, ho stub- 
bwl himself, and liis Inaly was washed ashore iu the 
hnrlKmr at Naupactus.” — (II. 91, 92.) 

The confedenUe adniinils now sought to ndrieve 
their defeat hy a l>oId stroke in another ilirection. 
So confident were the Athenians, ncconling to tludr 
historian, of their superiority at sea, that their port 
and arsenal at Pineus Imd Ikujii left wholly unpro- 
tected. It Was resolved to make a sudden dash upon 
it. As tho siego of PluUui had been undertaken to 
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^ratifj' the 'riichaiis, so this stnh at the very heart 
t)f Ath(*ns was suggestetl hy the bitterest of her ene- 
mies and the greatest suttVrer in lier home market by 
the Athenian blockading ships. It was from ^Megani 
the suggestion came. The crews from tho allied licet 
marched overland to Nisiea, the Megarian port, maniuHl 
forty vessels which lay there, and set sail — but not 
diivct for Athens ; they stopped to sack the island of 
Salamis by tho way. They said it was an unfavour- 
able wind that delayed them : but they might have 
sailed into the liarbour of Athens easily enough — " if 
they had had tlm spirit not to hesitate, and tho wind 
would not have hindered it” — is tho contemptuous 
criticism of tho milibiry historian. As it was, tho fire- 
signals from Salamis gave warning to Athens of tho 
danger ; at dawn the homo fieet moved out to meet tho 
enemy at Salamis, while the land-troops mormted guard 
at the harbour. 

Tho confederates contented themselve-s with their 
plunder, and returned in all haste to Nisaja, whence 
they had started. “Their galleys also caused them 
some uneasiness, ns they had been lying high and dry 
for some time, and were anythuig but water-tight.” 
So little ilid their admimls seem to have known of 
the very essentials of naval warfare. Tho Athenians 
took tho warning, and secured their harbour by a 
boom, or something of the kind, and took other pre- 
cautions for its future defence. 

Towards tho winter of tho year, Sitalces of Tlirace 
made an important expedition against Pcrdiccas of 
Macedonia, partly as a diversion in favour of his 
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the He* k-il with him an eiiomums 

fcirce, rin the* niai*ch, hy tin- contingents tif the 

various tiilxiS wIkj nn»re (jr less aekno\vle«lg<-tl his 
sovereignty, till it reached 150,000 nu-n. An -*\tlui- 
nian naval sfjuadron was to have eo-o|ier;»te<l <*n the 
coast : hxit, as is the case sf> nft<-n with coinbinol 
operations, the «lis]>ositioiis faihd. '1 he expctlition 
Wiis uiulert<kk(‘n so late in the year, that tin; ^\theiiians 
— not believing, says Thucydides, that their allies 
woulfl underhikc it at all — never des]»ateheii a fletd, 
but only envoys and complinioitary prcvsents. The 
Thracian king cnterwl into negotiations with the Mace- 
donian, and the invading host returned as it ciune, 
after thirty days of ravaging and pluinler. 

Plioniiio ainl his victorious lleet returned to Athens 
at tile close of the wint<?r with tlie captuiXMl ships and 
prisoners, Tho freemen among them, we ar<‘ told, 
wenj exchanged by n;gidar cart<*l with the enemy. 
The slaves would be reckoned with the other materials 
of war, an<l their condition would not be much allectcd, 
whether they worked for Atbens or Spartan 

The following cam|)aign began as usual. “ As soon 
as the com >vas rijKj,'’ Ajchidamua and his alliens mado 
their third inroad on the fields of Attica. The Athe- 
nian cavalry kept them somewbat in check, ainl pr<‘- 
vciiUmI them from carrj'ing tludr <lestruction into the 
immediate mdghlxiurhood <»f the city. 

This yeur AVius marked by the rev«jlt from Athenian 
rule of the imiK)rtant island of Lcslxis (n.o. 428). 
Its powerful caj>ital, ^lityleiio, liail long lK;en imjKi- 
tiunt of a deiiendeiit Jiositioii, and had contemplated 
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such a movement even before the war, but was waiting 
to be better j)rei)are(l. Events were somewhat liavStcneil 
in conse«iuence of tl>e. Atlienians receiving warning 
<»f the, (h-sign from Methymini, the one town in the 
islaml which remained faithful to its allegiance. At 
fiist they were loath to believe in such an alarming 
addition to their <litticultics, ‘*cTi|)j)led ns they wei-c 
alrciuly by the war and the jiestilence ; ” but they 
found the news was too true, and sent to demand of 
the islanders to give \\\t their Heet and dismantle their 
now fortilications. They llatly refused, and even 
risked a battle with the Athenian lleet sent to enforce 
the demand. As was to be expected, their raw sailors 
were luisily beaten ; and then — anxious to save their 
liect, if possible — the Mitylencans jxsked ft)r terms, 
which the Athenian commanders were willing to grant, 
“having fears tui their own jiart that they wore not 
strong enough to carry on hostilities against all Lesbos 
united.” The Lc,sbians sent delegates to Athens to 
negotiate ; but, at the same time, having no great 
confidence in the result, they sent im embassy to ask 
help from SparUu 

Their envoys wore admitted to an audience at Olym- 
pia, at the great national festival of Greece. Their 
spokesman is reported as defending his countrymen 
agaijist any charge Athens might bring against them 
of a broach of faith. They were conscious that their 
case might have an ugly look, even in the eyes of the 
enemies of Athens; that “it might possibly seem some- 
what base, after being treated honourably in time of 
peace, to revolt from her in her hour of danger,” 13ut 
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th«-'V profo^oil to 1 k“ ;ilarni<,'«l at tin? prosjuTt of tin- 

futnii*. T1h*v hail aibuitti-d thu sxizeniinty AthciiK, 
in onliT to (loft'iid the liherties of (Ire<*«;c against tlnr 
I^ersiaiis ; Imt *Vthens hail gradually reduced all her 
wciiker allies undiT sis coini»lete a desj>otism as the 
Persian. AVerti they to wait \iiitil, when their poj^sihle 
allies had all been rcduceil to this shite, they shuuhl 
thern.selves be the last to lx* absorbed 1 The only chance 
for LeslMjs Wius to anticipate their would-be tvnints, 
and strike a blow for liberty befon* their chance grew 
desjHjmte. Naturally, they Siiid, they were speaking 
for their owni interests; but iione the less wsus it for the 
interest of S|uirta to embmcu the opjiortunity, and at- 
tack her grcjit enemy where .she, wsus mo.st vulnerable, 
in and by the means of one f*f her most important 
colonie.s. 'I’here is no wonl of real complaint as Ui the 
treatment of the islanders liy the sovereign state. True, 
it may lx; saiil that, though the defence is put into the 
mouth of a Mityleneiin, the language is ivally that of 
Tliucydides the Athenian ; hut there is no nyison hero 
or elsewhere t<» 8usj)ect him of unfairness, anil there is 
nothing on reconl to show that the Ix-aring of Athens 
towanls her euhject-allies was not exercised for their 
interests as well as for her own. A\nien the catastrophe 
of the revolt eomes to Ixi considered, it is well to bear 
nil its cin:umstsinces in mind. 

The arginiieiits of the Mityleneaii envoys, whatever 
they wore worth, fell upon very willing ears. The 
island was received into the confeileratiim, and the 
Laccdaimoniaiis took occasion of the suj)j)osed Athe- 
nian ditliculties to onler an invasion of Attica by the 
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several contingent-* in strong force. But Athens made 
an iinni(!nsc etl’ort to meet the occasion. Without 
moving a galley B'oin Lesbos, they raised a levy cn 
of all except tho very highest rank of citizens, 
and c«[uipped a fleet of a hiintlred s<\il to face the 
astonished Lacedremonians. Tho latter found their 
allies not nearly so forwanl as themselves. “They 
were busy gathering in their liarvest ; they wore sick 
of expeditions into Attica;” and so tho appointed 
gatliering at tho Isthmus proved a failure, and tho 
I.4ice<Uumonians wont homo. At tho same time, the 
^lityleneans made an unsvicccssful atUunpt to reduce 
their imj^racticablc neighbour, Methymna, which main- 
tained a stubborn loyalty to Athens. But they were 
soon themselves closely invested by tho Athenian ad- 
miral, Paches, who was sent there ^vith a large force, 
and who drew a lino of circumvallation roiuid tho 
town, while his fleet strictly blockaded their harbour. 
A Lacedicmoniaii envoy nevertheless succeeded in 
creeping in tlmnigh a water-course, and bade them hold 
out, for that the allies would make a strong divereion 
in their favour by an invasion of Attica in force. 

Tho invasion of tho Athenian territory, which tho 
Lacedromonians had promised should soon distract tho 
attention and tho forces of their enemy from the siege 
of ]ditylen^, took place in the spring. It was headed 
by tho Spartan Cleomenes, now acting as regent for his 
nophew Pleistoanax, who was yet a minor. “ Ihey 
raviigod,” says our author, “not only tho districts which 
they had laid waste before, whorover anything had 
grown again, hut all that they had left unvisited in 
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tlieir fonivr incxu'sions : ;in«l this wtis tlio rai'l 

of all for the Athenians, oxcc-pt tin- socoiul. " llul 
nothin;' could force Athens to relax her \\\><>i\ hi r 

rovoltcMl <lei)ondoncy ; and the ^'arrisou of Milylen.-, 
sufferin;' now fnnn fiiniine, and still seeiu” no aid from 
Spartii, made such terms as they conld with Paches. 
They opened their gates to his army, and only bar- 
gained tliat he should put muie them to death or 
sell them for slaves, till they should have had an 


opportunity plesiding their <‘;iuse at Athens. Ihitluu 
the leading citi/a*ns, who had Uikeii an active part in tin- 
movement for indei>cndence, were sent for p»»hlic trial. 


Seven days too late, tlm Lacedainonian fleet, s(» long 
cxj)ect<'<l, hut wliioh had heen wasting tin* day.s s«) 
precious to the Mityleneaiis in some minor operations, 
arrived in the noighhourhooil only to find the city in 


the hands of the em*my. 

There was no h(u»itiition at Athens as to the pimish- 
inont of the men whom they looked ujk)!! in tin* light 
of the most ungrateful of all their depeiidaiiLs. The 
public vote was for death, not only l<> the citizens 
wln)m Puche.s had selectecl and sent home as most 
deeply implicaU'd ii» the nwolt, but t<» all Mitylene.ins 
who were able to Inar anus — probably not less than 
six thousand— and .sltivcr>' to their women and chil- 
dnm. Hut this Inusty popular woUt was followed, as is 
not unfrequently the case*, by something like a popular 
repcnhincc; and the Mityleiieaii deputies and their 
few friends at Atlicna took advanUge of the feeling to 
get the question brought fonvard afresli. And here 
Tliucydiilea first brings into view a man who ijlayed 
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a part in the commons of Athens — who Avns 

better uliuseil, jn'ohahly, than any man of his clay, 
r>j<uring not merely in the pages of history, hut as 
tin; never- failing subject of Siitirical comedy — with 
whom the. f«)rtunes <if Tliucydides himself are thought 
to have been very closely connected, ainl as to whose 
real character historians and scholars widely differ to 
tliis day. He is introduced to us with an abruptness 
moi'e common witli early than with recent historians, 
aimj)ly by name — Cleon, son of (Uemnetus — as the 
uncompromising supporter, fi*om first to last, of a 
policy of extermination towards revolted subjects. 
Such character as Thucydides here gives of him is 
summed up iu a very few words — “ One of the most 
violent of the citizens in every way, and at that time 
possessing unbmnuled influence with the conmions.” 
Ho speaks of him ag*ain, in a suhsec[uent passage, ns a 
dishonest politician and a mcklcss slanderer ; * hut, as 
will be seen hereafter, theit* an; reasons for receiving 
the historian’s judgment in this particular case witli 
some degree of caution. This Cleon was a man of the 
jicoplo in every sense — he, or at legist his father, was 
said to have been a tanner — and he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, as would ho admitted both by his enemies and 
his apologists, the popular gifts of a strong voice and 
a fluent tongue ; to which might ho added the no less 
popular (pialifications of ahimdant solf-conlulcnce, un- 
qualified opinions, and unscrupulous dealing with oppo- 
nents. Not what either Athenian or English politicians 
would call a “ gentleman,” by any means ; but an able 

• V. 16. 
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and vigorous debater, and a party chief of uinpiestion- 
able power. He had ahx'ady, Ijcforo our lii.^tori.an 
introduce,s liim, worked his way into public notice as 
an opponent of Pericles, and prf)bably was one of the 
many who, without that great state-sman’s <|U!iIino.ations, 
aimed at succeeding to Ids j)lace in Atliens. He nctw 
came forwanl t<j denounce in the strongest terms the 
weak-minde<l policy whicli would reverse tlie mercile.ss 
but (as he argued) just decree which had been pass(>d 
against ]VIitylen6. How far his spcc^ch on the second 
discussion, which Thucydides gives at length, is real 
or imaginary, wo cannot tell ; but it may at least l>o 
received as setting forth the view taken of tlio case 
by a largo party at Athena. 

Very much of hi.s haninguo sounds like a sncces.sion 
of ironical panidoxes, from the mouth of such a speaker. 
Wo ndght Ixdievc that it emlx)died rather the opin- 
ions of 'I'niicydicle-s himself than those of the {>opular 
demagogue. Cleon sets forth the daiig<‘r of allowing 
elo<|uent speakers to turn the Assembly frt>m their 
Kolxsr judgment : he jaits Ixdore them a ])icturo of 
themselves which was not far from the truth, but 
winch we should not ex|M*et Ut find tlnis dniwn by the 
hnitd of a jK>pular leader. Tlieii he procee<lH : — 

‘‘You conduct tlieso |X)lttical tlebates on fal.se prin- 
ciples. You attend such dLsciissions as you would 
a theatre, — as a mere audience, and you take your 
facts from hearsay’ ; deciding on tlie feasibility of any 
enterprise from the language of some plausible orator, 
and for your view of j)a.st events depending not so 
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iinich on the evidence of your owtt ej'es aa on the 
criticisms of clever theorists : rondier than any men I 
know to he taken in hy a specious para<lox, and to 
shrink from carrying out what you have solemnly de- 
termined; ever the slaves of the last new whim, sconiers 
of sober use and wont. 'What each wcudd like best is to 
be an orator himself ; or, if that tyinnot be, then you 
vie, as it woiv, with the omtors so far ns not to seem to 
bo following their lead in thought, but to anticipate 
any clever turn by your applause, and to lx* quick in 
catchijig the sense of what is s\»ggeated before the woixls 
are s}>oken, — as you arc alow to foresee their possible 
conseciuences. Yon an* always seeking for something 
grander, if I may s«> express it, than the facts of daily 
life, yet lack common-sense to judge of tho facts befoi-e 
your eyes. In short, you are taken captive by tho 
pl(‘asim\s of tho ear, and you are more like an audience 
sitting at a disputation of rhetoricians, than men gravely 
consxdting on atlau*s of state,” — (111. 38.) 

It is Thucydides, surely — tho grave and caustic 
aristocmtical politician— who delivers himself of these 
homo truths to his countrymen ; not tho demagogue 
whom ho at least represents us the molvonitor, swaying 
their passions by violent language, and reckless of all 
political morality. This portion of Cleon’s reputed 
speech reads almost like a passage from Aristophanes 
paraphrased into sounding prose, — where that wonder- 
ful satirist is sketching tho character and habits of this 
very same commons of Atliens, os led away and deluded 
by this man Cleon and others of his type. However, 
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aft<T tliis <-x«u\Uuiii, tin* sj>«MkiT <>u t<i 

stato the case very foixihly, aiul with no in:inifi*st tin- 
fairness, against the nnliajtpy !Mityleneans. U'lu-y hiul 
no excuse : tliey lta«l no ctonplaint to niaki‘ against 
Athens, hy their own confeSssion; tln-y had tn'en living 
in jtractical iinlejH'iuh'nct*, tinder their own laws, treateil 
with all honovir and coiisidt-nition : if Athens had done 
WTOii" at all, it was in treating them hett*-r than her 
other dependencies ; “ f<»r it is the coniinon trick of 
hinnan. nattiro to tlespise those who pay ns conil, and 
to look up with respect to those who never stoop an 
inch to Ufi.” Ho crmtends that justice, as wi-ll as the 
interest of Athens, calle<l fi»r signal punishment of these 
wanton rehels. “ Ily a weaker coin-se you will fail to 
cfinciliate them, whih* j’oii will i'ondeiun yoiii'selves; for 
if they did right to revolt, then you had no right to 
rule. Ami if you an^ <leterniineil, evcui with«>ut such 
right, h> maintain your dominion, you must also so far 
disreganl right, ami punish these men fi-oin exjietlienc^' ; 
or else throw up your dominion, and adopt the high 
monil tone when you C4in do so in safe ohseurity.” — 
“ PunLsh them, th»?n, iis they ileserve, and make i>f thuin 
lui uninistukahle examph) to your other dei>emlenctcs, 
that the penalty for revolt, in any Ciua*, is death. If 
once they feel this, y«iU will nut so often have to liold 
your hands from your enemies in order to defend your- 
selveH against your allies.’' 

Cleon’s spee^ih was answered by one Dioilotus — of 
whom we know nothing Ixisides. Even he, while ho 
stituigly urges on his countrj'nicn sfjmo moiliricathm 
of the terrible decree, tloes so on the ground of political 
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oxppdioiicy,— not of mercy. “ As for pity or mdxii- 
"enc-e,” lie says, “ I would not have you swayed at all 
hy svioh considerations.” So comparatively moilem 
a feeling is nu*rcy, as a general rule, to a contpierod 
enemy, especially when that enemy hail once stood in 
the })Ositi<m of a friend. But a misUken severity 
in this ease, Dioilotus argues, far from stamping out 
rebellion, might defeat its own object : it might drive 
to desperation any .lependency which might possi- 
bly revolt in the future. Again, if they included the 
commons of Mitylene in the punishment, as had been 
tlecreed, they would be sacrificing the immense advan- 
tage which Athens now possessed, of being looked upon 
more or less as a friend hy the commons of every state : 
she would lose the supp«*rt in such cases of the masses, 
now almost always inclined to her interests. Let them 
put the leading citizens, whom Paches had sent homo 
as the most guilty, fi>nnaUy on their trial, and let the 

rest live unhanneil. — (III. 40.) 

By a very small majority, the milder proposal of 
Diodotus was carried in the Assembly. But the order 
for the summary execution of all the citizens had been 
despatched the evening before to the admiral at Jlity- 
len6, and the galley which carried it was already far 
on her way. Thou began a race for life and death. 

“ At once they di'S^xitchcd another vessel in all haste, 
fearing that unless this second outstripped the other, it 
would find the town and its inhabitants already de- 
stroyed: for the first liad the start by about a day and 
a night. The Mitylenean delegates had supplied the 
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second galley Hlicrally witli meal and wine, and 
j>ioiaiised large Ixjunties to the rowei-s if they mu lud 
the islaml first ; the men ate, as they at their 
oars, a inixlnrc* of meal with wine ami oil, rowing and 
sleej;ing hy relays. Ami as tliere ehaneetl to he no 
wind against tlicm, and the first galley ma«le no gi-eat 
haste, as »ijK»n a liatefiil eriniiid, whih' the oth‘T pivssed 
on in this hishion, the one aiTivo«l only ju-^^t so mneli 
in advance that Paches hail read the letter containing 
tlio deci-ee, and was about to ]>\»t tin- oitler into execti- 
tion, when the second reached shore after it, and stopjK'd 
the mas.sacre. So naiTowIy did Mityleud csuJpe from 
l„.ril.”— <III. 49.) 

Kven the temler mercies of this war wen* cruel. 
The main populution of Mitylonft was sj)ared ; hut those 
who luid l>eei» sent prisoners to Athens a-s having led 
the revolt were jmt to death — \ij)wunls of a thous;ind 
of the most inllueiitial citizens. Tin; fortificatioiis of 
the place were di.smantled, and its fleet coidiscated. 
The whole island of Le.sh«>s, exce])t the one faithful 
town of Methyinna, was divide«l into lots, which wen.? 
jwsigned to Athenian citizens, who let them out to lx? 
farimul hy the natives. If a hiirihlo exainjdo could 
have hound the allies of Athens to their allegiance, the 
fate of Leslx)8 might well have affonled it. 


voL vL 
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CILiVPTER VIII. 


THE TEHKOH AT COIlCVnA. 


The island of Corcviti was apiin to l)e tlio scene of 
tvoublc.s ill whicli both the groat contending Powers 
were conconieil. Corinth had not lost sight of her 
ambitious and refractory daughter. Her licet had 
carried otF from the island, after the sea-fight at the 
beginning of the war, some 8000 prisoners.* Of 
those, 250 belonged to the highest families; and 
the^e, probably to their own surprise, while their 
moaner countrymen wem all sold for slaves, found 
themselves well treated, and hold in a kind of honour- 
able safe-custody at Corinth. The Corinthians had 
their own object in view. In the fifth year of the war 
these men were sent home to their island, nominally 
on bail for a largo promised ransom, but really, says 
Thucydides, “ on condition of their undertaking to 
bring over the island to the Corinthians.** Tliey began 
by diplomatic intrigues ; but they found the demo- 
cratic party strong in the interests of Athens. Then 
followed a succession of the most bloody revolutions 
and counter-revolutions. Tlio aristocrats had recourse 

* Sec p. 22. 
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to the “gosi>el of Iho ilagot-r;” an.l having got l i.l in 
this fasliioii of tlieir K-a<liiig opponents, nuxintaiiUMl 
themselves f<jv a while in power. 1 he airival of 
envoys from Corinth enconi-agi‘<l the commons to list- 
upon thc'ir new mastci's ; slaves weix* arme«l and pro- 
misr^d liberty hy both jiarties ; street-fighting went on 
fnnn day to .lay, with all the latter fer.>eity which 
marks the struggle.^ of men of the same bjno.l when 
tlivided int.i hostile factions, the w.jtiien of the pjx>- 
lehiriat hiking their share in the* fight, and hurling 
tiles front the liouses on the h**a«ls i*f the arist<»ci’at.s 
helow. These latter, to cnt r.lV the apinoach to the 
arsenal which they hel.l, set the b»wn on fire. tleel.s 
arrived both from Athens and the I’eloponnese, to 
watch the turn of evi-nts, an.l take su«‘h )iica.suivs as 
they might in sup|>oi’t .»f Ih.dr own partisans uuumgst 
the CVircyneans. lint the Athenians were in too small 
fierce to do more than .save the Corcynean Heel from 
iithT destruction in a light which ensiie.l against an over- 
whehning Peh>p«jnncsian f.irce which *lrove them lurck 
into their harhour. Ihit when a m w' admiral was sent 


out frt)m Athens, the confedenitcs — not tlaring to meet 
the imval strength of Atlu iis njKm anything like eipud 
— wiiled off towards h.une, le^iving their nn- 
Imppy friends of tho aristocnrticiil jmrty to tho mercy 
of their political enemies. Then, while the Athenian 
admiral Kuryinedon coUlly lookc*<l tui from the har- 
bour, for seven days a reign of terror prevailetl at 
Corcyra. Tlie commons, aided hy f<»n*igii mercenaries, 
massacred every nuiii wliom they chose Ut consiihu* an 
arisbjcrut.*' 
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“Tlu*y iloiiouncccl them,” says tho historian, “as 
conspiratoi's against the people ; hut many lost their 
lives owing to some private grudge, and others because 
money was owed tliem by their captoi-s. And death 
was inflicted in all varieties of fonn ; and no one 
horrible detail was omitted of idl that is wont to 
happen in such a state of things, — and even more than 
this, for father killed son, and men were dragged from 
SMinctuaries, «ir muitlereil in them : some even were 
walle<l xij) in the temple of llaechus, and died theix). 
So savage had the feud become.” — (III. 81.) 

It has been said witl» some truth of this history in 
<'ener;d that its tone is cold and cynical — that, as a rule, 
the historian scorns to occupy tho position of a looker- 
on at the deailly strife that is rending tho very heart 
of (treece, stuilying and describing its features some- 
thing after tho fashion in which a modem lecturer in 
anatomy is supposed to watch tho struggles of some 
animal on whom he is making an experiment, — inter- 
esteil only in the demonstmtions of his science, and 
insensible to, or careless of, the sutferings of its victims. 
It may bo that to such an impassive and philosophical 
spirit we owe much of the admitted truthfulness of 
tho narrative. But when Tliucydides comes to record 
these days of terror at Corcyra, he checks the steady 
current of his narrative to draw a picture of tho times 
which becomes all tho more impressive because it comes 
from the hand of a keen observer who was not carried 
away by any sentimental enthusiasm, or tempted to 
u’rite for sensational effect. In the remarkable chapters 
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which foUow, and to which any Ininslaliun can do hut. 
BCiint justice, though he has Corcyra and its faction^ 
Ijeforc him as his imniexliate subject and example, it 
is i>Iain that he si>eaks of a phase i>f national character 
which w.os fast being developed throughout all (»ix*ece 


hy this civil war — for such, in niaiiy of its m«>st de- 
J.lorahle featxires, was thLs struggle between Hellenic 
stiites which claimc<l a common origin, 8jK»ke a com- 


mon langviagc, and appc;ilcd to a comm<»n religioju 
The factinjis at (V.^cyn^ which furnish the bxl of 
these chaj)tcrs, have heen not ina]>tly compared to 
the revolutionary “ CluKs ” of Paris ; hut this great 
♦UfrereiKJO must l>e l>ornc in miml, tliat they were not 
peculiar to the democratic party. 


“ 'riie sUite-s thus torn by faction displayed beyond 
all j)rece<leut a nf>velty of invention both in elalM)!-!!^ 
ing plots and in inonstrou.s acts of vengeance. Ami 
men changed at will tho oixlinary me<uiiiig of wonls, 
to suit their actions. For unscrupulous daring was 
termed brave and good comndeship j a j>rudent he.sita- 
tion was hut specious cowardice ; a geiierd nuulc-mtion 
was a general uselessness. A mad impetuosity was 
tho proof of a manly spirit ; caution in any enteri>rise 
was a sign of dmwing hack. Tho man w’ho urged to 
cruelty was a trusty citizen ; the man who would dis- 
Buaflo from it Ijccame himself suspectetl. Ho who 
plotted and succeeded was clever ; he who siLspected 
plots was cleverer still : wliile he who would have so 
ordered mutters as that no ]»lot should be necessary, 
was chargctl with breaking up his party, and being 
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afraid of his opprujeiits. In short, the man who could 
forestall others in the commission of a crime, and he 
who incited to crime another who had never thought of 
it, were alike oomtnende<l. Moreover, the ties of blood 
were not so close as the ties of party, because this latter 
bond fouml men readier for the most unscrupulous 
action. For sueli associations are formed not under 
the protection of onlinnry laws, but in defiance of all 
established law, in the interests of selfish ambition : 
and fidelity between their members rests not on any 
sacrt?d principle, but »tn the fact t)f having been accom- 
plices in cl•imt^ Any fair proi)Os{d from an adversary 
wjis received with a cantious eye to his possible future 
action, not in any generous spirit.* Keveiigo upon 
an enemy was more highly valued than the having re- 
ceived no injury to avenge. And if oaths were om- 
ployc<l at any time to ratify a convention, they wore 
tiken by either party only because there was no alterna- 
tive at the moment, and held good just so long as that 
party gsiinod no new strength ; but ns soon as a chanco 
oirerod, whichever had the boldness first to seize it, if 
ho could catch the other unprepared, wreaked his 
vengeatioo on Iiim wdth more relish, on account of the 
pledge botwcoii them, than if it had been after fair 
warning ; and congratulated himself not only on the 
.safe opportunity he had found for an attack, but 

• Arnold, in a note on this passage, appositely quotes a 
modern illustration : “ *Ne vous fiez-vous pns h la parole du 
roi ?’ Ini disait M. dc Lionne dans une confdrence. ‘ J’ignore co 
que vout Ic roi,' dit Van Brunnig ; ‘je considfcrc ce qn’il pent.’” 
— Voltaire, Sieclo de Louis XTV., ch. D. 
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Uti the credit he sh.mM g-ain f<»r ik-verncss iK-si.k-s, 
ill liaving so cunningl)' overreached liiin. ... So 
no jiarty recognised any religions ohligati»)n, hut those 
who succeeik'd in elketing some odious ]»nrju>se under 
fair pretences wen? h«dd in all the higher esteem. 
Tliey who stood nentr.il became tlie victims of both 
parties — either because they wouhl not join them, or 
out of jealousy that thej- .‘’lioidd so esca]»e. I hus, 
in conse<jnence of these ]mrty faetions, every species 
of baseness began to obtain tliroughout (»n*oce, ami 
simplicity, which goes most commonly with a noblo 
nature, was ridiculed, and disa]»j>eared ; and the genend 
habit was for men k) staml on their guard against each 
otlier in a mutual distrust. For in settling a quaml 
no man’s word conhl he trusted, and no oath was h<‘l<l 
in awe.”— (III. 82, 83.) 


Tlic chapter which folh.ws, and in which the state of 
inorsils induceil by suck revolutions us tlial in Cor<‘ynv 
is still furtlier discus.sed, lias given rise to a curious 
and interesting (jnestion. Tho »)hl commentators <le- 
tended peculianties in its stylo and expivssions which 
s^itisficd tliein of its not l>eing tlie work of Thucy<lidca 
liiiiiself, but only a clever iiniUiiioii. Iheir <ipinioii is 
endorse*! by mo*k*m scholars : Arnold even calls it 
“ a caricature of his style and manner.” It seems j»ro- 
Ijablo that it was inserted by a Cliristian student of 


Thucyilides, of whom there wen^ ver>" many at Con- 
sUintinoplo between the fourth and seventli ccnltirics. 

It may ho convenient once more to break through 
tho historian’s urrangenn'nt into years, to get a clcair 
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view of the etui. The aristocrats of Corcj'ra were not 
yet finally disposed of. Some five hundnHl of them 
eseajted, and with some hired nM‘rcenaries fortified 
themselves on a hill in the island calleil Iston6. Thence 
they coininaiukHl the country round, cut off supplies 
from the town, and otherwise haras.>ied their enemies 
considerably. They asked support in vain from 
the Corinthiatis, who ha<l sent them on their for- 
lorn hope of regaining the island, and from the rest 
of iho Peloponnesians whose cause they wore serving ; 
but they maintained themselves there for nearly two 
yoiirs, wlien tlu! place was stormed by an Athenian 
force, who were landed on the island to relievo their 
frieiuls in the town from this continual state of local 
warfare. The little garrison of Iston6 retired still 
lughor up the mountain, but were at last obliged to 
surrender at discretion, agreeing “to abide the judg- 
ment of the people of Athens.” Such tt*rms did not 
meet the views of their relentless cneinie.s at liome. 
Emissaries from the democrats enticed some of tlio 
prisoners secif.tly to break their parole, and to make an 
attempt to escape ; told them that the Athenian generals 
m«\nt give them up to the mob ; and offered them 
a vessel to escape in. They fell into the snare ; were of 
course hikon and brought back : the terms of capitu- 
lation were declared to have been violated, and the 
Athenian commanders gave them up to the tender 
mercies of their countrymen. Thucydides tells us what 
followed : — 


“ When tlio Corcyneans got them into their hands, 
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th<‘y sliut tlu'iii up ill u liii'ge hnildinj; ; ami afltTwanls 
Imnging lh«.*m out by twi-utyat a UimMuadc tbi iu pass, 
b-ttored through two rows of anu<‘<l soldit rs 

niiigeil on i-itln-r side, wlulc they were struck and 
staht»ed by those in the ranks, whenrver any man (-sj)ied 
a perscjJial enemy ; and men walked by the side carry- 
ing whips, with which they tpiiekemsl the paei; of any 
who sec-med to move tc*o sl«>wly. .\s many as sixty 
they brought out and in;iss;n:red in this fa'^hion, with- 
out its coming to the knowledge of the otln'i-s inside 
(for tlieso fam;i<-tl they were only nmioving them to 
s«nno other tpiarter). Ihit wh«'U they tliseovered the fact, 
from some «nic telling them, then they <-alle<| aloud on 
the ^Vthenians, and begged that they would slay them, 


if they willed it so to be. And they would not c'*nie 
<»nt of tin- ImiMing any more, ami s;»ld tln*y would 
alh)w none to c-iiter it long as they could strike a 
blfjw. d'he ( ’or‘-'yiieans had no mind theins»-lvi-.s tc) force 
the* doors, but climbed on the ro«»f of tin*. pla<-e, jaille*! 
oir the tiling, and hurled tiles ami slu't arrows <l<iwn 
on thfjsc* w'ithin. d'hese jimtecUjd thiunsi-lves as wi-ll 
ii« they coulil, and at the feuno time tin* majority began 
to despatch lheiiiselve.s, by thrusting into their throats 
the arrows which tlnur enemies had discharged, or 


hanging themsi-lves witli the cordage of some heils 
which ha]>pemul to be inside, or cutting strips from 
their clotlies f<»r the purjMtse. So, Ihiough the greater 
part of the night (for the night came on during this 
tnigetly), they wore making away with themselves in 
one fiishion or other, or being shot down hy the men on 
the roof, ‘When it waa day, the Corcyneans threw the 
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bodies, one upon the other, on dniys, and carried them 
outside the town. .^Vll the women taken in tlie fort 
were sohl for slaves. In such fashion were the Corcy- 
Kcans from the mountain slaughtered by the pop\i- 
lace, and the fcxid which had lasted so long was thus 
brought to a termination — for of one of the two parties 
there was scarcely a remnant left worth reckoning. — 

(IV. 47, 48.) 

Eurymedon — the same Athenian admiral who had 
lain ipiiet with his lleet in the harbour while a similar 
scene was enacted two years before — again looked on 
passively from hi.s ships until his savage allies had 
glutted their revenge, and tluoi moved otf on his way 
to Sicily. 

It is somewhat sUrtling to turn from the calm and 
dispiissionatc account which Thucytlides gives of the 
horrors which marked the conduct of hot-h parlies in 
these <lwuUy struggles for j)ower, to the remarks which 
Mr Groto has made ui)on them in what he ciUls “ a 
discriminative criticism.” Everything which falls from 
such an authority is weighty, and must bo received 
with respect. But when we find that he can see little 
in these CorcjTaian horrors but “ the work of a selfish 
oligarchical party, playing the gjuno of a foreign on- 
— aiming to subvert the existing dcmocTOcy Jind 
acq\iiro jiowcv for themselve.s, and ready to employ 
any measure of violence for the attainment of these 
objects” — when he speaks of the democratic faction 
as being “ thrcjwii upon the defensive,” and si\ys that 
“their conduct as victors is only such as we might 
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expect in such nnnUlening circnmstnnce.s’ — fe«'I 
that we are not listening to the liistorian hvit to the 
politician. It is fair at least to the orUinarj^ reader 
to warn liini that such a jmlgnient cannot jvistly he 
gathered from the pages tif Thucytlidcs. He has 
set hefortj us clearly tlie bitter frtiits td pt>litical 
faction carried to extremes by a fierce and crafty 
pco])le ; the recklessness of hiunan life, the revenge, 
the cnielty, whieli marked the age, and whieh we 
knenv was not confined, as Thucydides wouhl si-em 
almost disposed to think, to Greece and its neigh- 
boijrhood, \mder the pressure of int«*stine war. Ihit 
he nowhere gives us reason to Kupj)Oso that the guilt 
could be laid exclu.sively or mainly to the charge of 
cither paHy in the struggh*, — nohh* <jr j)lebeiaii, demo- 
crat or aristomt, i.slander or Athenian. 



CliArrEU IX. 

DEMOSTHENES AND CLEON. 

'J'hrse sixtli and sevontli years of the war briijg into 
ll»o foreground one of the Athenian “ generals at sea ” 
(for this ohl English appellation perhaps best serves to 
express tlie real position of a naval commander of the 
(Jreoks) who is to play a considerable paii in future 
operations Iwth hj' sea and land. Demosthoncs first 
ilistinguished himself in tho summer of b.c. 426, by 
an attempt at the rtuluetion of some of the .^-Etolian 
triln's, in the hope of making his way thence by land 
into Ikeotia, ami eventually breaking up altogether 
the Lacediumonian interest in Northern Greece. Ihit 
his attempt was very unfortunate : he was weak in 
ai'chei's anil light troops generally, and his regular 
infantry couhl make no head against tho harassing 
attacks of the swanns of mountaineers. Their guide 
was killed, and they lost their way. The main body 
found itself 8uiToundc<l in a forest, which was set on 
fire by tho enemy ; and besides great loss among tho 
auxiliaries, half tho Athenian force fell there, together 
with tho other general, Proclcs — “ the most valuable 
lives,” says Thucydides, “ that wore lost in all this 
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war.” So much did Demosthenes hlanu* himseif for 
the disaster, that though liis ships cami<l tlie sur- 
vivors of the exiM'ditiou Imine to Athens, he pieferr.-.l 
himself to find some employment at the foreign station 
of Xaujjactus, “fearing to face the Athenians after all 
that had lia|)pened.” 

He retrieved his lost credit hy degrees. First. In- 
succeeded in saving NaujKictus itself fnmi j)i-ojeetetl 
attack hy throwing into it reinforcements obtained hy 
his influence with the neighhouring tribes. He was 
elected wimmainler-in-chief of the native levies of 
Acnnmniana, who l»ud an old grudge to work out 
against their neighhours the Ambraciots, wlio were in 
the opjKJsite interest, ainl defeated these fiitter ii» two 
iiui>ortant battles, from <me (*f which such heaps of 
spoil were carried off that three Iniiidred complete 
suits of annour fell to the share of Demosthenes 
alone. 

lie hml no fear now of the verdict of his country- 
inon. ■\\Tien a fleet wa.s under onlers next ywtr f(»r 
(Jorcyiu (jis we have scicn), ami thence for Sicily, 
Demosthenes, though we arc expressly U.ld that he 
was living quietly as a private citizen since his retuni, 
liud influence enough to obtain leave to accompany it, 
with extraordinary i>owers. He was to iimko such use 
of it as ho saw occasion on the cfyuRia of the peniiisxiln. 
No wonder that such an anomalous authority wa.s not 
cordially recognised by the officers in actual command. 
He had fixed his heart upon an uninhabited bluff on 
the south-woet coast, some forty-five miles from Sparta, 
in the old Messenia, called Pylos, overhanging the 
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liarbour well known in the history of modem warfare 
as Navarino. This point he had a desire to fortify ; 
and there — within tlieir ancestral territorj' — he had 
the design of planting some of Ins friends, the de- 
scemlants of I^lesseniau exiles in Naui>actus, to bo a 
p(“rmanent menace and annoyance to their hereditary 
enemies »if Spartii. The actual comniaiulers, Eury- 
medon and Sophocles, protested against such delay 
as tending to defeat the great objects of the expedi- 
tion, ami against the project itself as a wild one. Ihit 
it so happened that a storm drove them into that very 
harbour ; and m)W Demosthenes again put fom'ard 
liis idea, and agjvin in vain. “ There were plenty of 
unoccupied headlands on the peninsula,” said the 
coinmandei*s, “if he. wanted to waste the public 
money in building forts upon them.” But Demos- 
thenes, who eviikmtly had the art of making him- 
self popular, abroad or at home, peisuailed the infe- 
rior officers and the men, who had nothing to do 
while detained in harbour, to begin the fortification 
by way of aniuseiuont. Very soon, in a rough 
way, by tuking advantage of the natural ruggedness 
of the place, a fort was completed ; and there Demos- 
thenes, at his own n^quest, w<\s left ^vith a guard 
of live ships, while the rest proceeded on their voyage. 
His little garrison was soon strengthened by the ar- 
rival of two Messeniau galleys ■ndth a few regular 
troops. 

The Laccda3iuonians heard of the occupation, and 
were at first inclined to treat the affair with ridicule, 
os the Athenian admirals had done. But Agis, the 
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Spartan king, took a moiv serious vifw of the matter. 
Ho was away in Attica, in eomnmnd of the confeth rato 
force, which was engaged, now for the fifth sojuson, 
in burning an<l destroying the crops of the \inhaj>])y 
fanners of Attica. 'I'he invadeis themselves were sulVer- 
ing there in some clogreo j the com was not so fonNaixl 
ns usual, ff*r the spring had been cold, and tliey hail 
liard work to maintain themselves. 1 he king evac- 
uated the country after the comparatively short stay 
of fifteen tlays. and hurried Uuk to meet the now 
emergency. U.he fleet was n’callcd fri>in 
and us soon as possihle an attack was made in sti“ong 
fon^ by laml ami seii up(*n T)<*mostbenes’a new strong- 
hold. Ho had received sufhcieiit warning, liowover, 
to send off for li«-lp to the Athenian admirals, ami 
incajiwhilo ma<le the lH*st ilispositions he could. 

Acrofw ami in front of tin; harl>our, fc*nning its 
natunil jjroteclion, lay the little islaml of Siiliaktifria 
(Sphagia). This was at once occupied by the Spar- 
tans, while they prepared to close the two narrow 
entrances to the harhom- on each si<lo of the Island 


hy galleys strongly lashed together with their beaks 
outwanls, so as to keep off the expected Athenian 
licet, and block up the garri.son of Pylos.* Thcui they 
macle their attack from within. Demostheiie.s drew 
up his little force at the landing-placo — narrow and 


• The present geography of Navoriuo and Sphagiu can hardly 
bo roconcilod with this description. “ There is no olU rnativo,’ 
says Croto, “ except to stipposo that a great alterutiou luis 
taken place in the two pas-HOges which separate Sphagia fmm 
the fnaiiiland, during the iulerx’al of 2400 years." 
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difficult — and fought at their head. The enemy at- 
tacked in divi.sioiii?, for only a few gallejs could take 
the shoiv at the same tune ; hut attempt after attemi)t 
was repulsed. In vain did the historian’.^ favourite 
hero, I’nisidas — foremost here as always — do all that 
a hero could. 

“ Most consj)ic\io\is of all was Brasidas. Ho was in 
oomman<l of a galley ; and when he saw the other 
caphiins ami their steersmen hesitating hecauso the 
landing was difficult, and cautious of wrecking their 
vessels, even whore it did seem po.ssihlo to take the 
shore, he shoute«l aloml that ‘ it did not hecome them 
to he sparing of their timhere where the enemy had 
huilt a stone wall,’ and bade them even stave their 
galleys in, if need wen*, and force a landing. And 
he bade the allies m*t grudge to sacrifice their ships 
for the Lacedjemonians, in this hour of need, in 
return for their many obligations; but to run them 
ashore, and land at all hay.iirds, and make themselves 
mastera of the place and the gjirrison. Thus did ho 
upbraid the othei's ; and so, having forced his own 
helmsman to run his galley Jishoro, stepped on the 
gangway, and, ns ho wtrs in the act of landing, was 
cut down by the Athenians, and fell apparently life- 
less, covered ^vith woimds. His shield slipped from 
his arm and fell into the sea ; and when it was after- 
wards cast ashore, the Athenians picked it up, and 
used it in forming the trophy "which they set up after 
Impulsing the attack. Eager as the rest wore to land, 
they could not do it ; so difficult was the place, and so 
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firmly ilia the Athenians stand their ground and m-ver 
give l)ack/^ — (1^ • llj !-•) 


Thucydhles remarks on the rever^^d of parts on this 
oeca.sii>n, — the Athenians, whose pride was in their 
naval superiority, fighting so well on land, while the 
I^'iccdieinonians were now the attacking party hy sea. 
These resolved, however, that their next athunpt should 
he from the land side. Hut now the Athenian fleet re- 
tunie-d to the rescue of the garrison, and all at once 
matters were entirely changed. They siiileil into the 
harhour hefon; the enemy had carried out their puri»o8e 
of blockading the entrances, captureil and destroyed 
some jmilion of their fleet, became thi-mselve.s masUm 
of the harhour, and so cut off the Laceda-nioniaii de- 
hiehment who had heeii landed on the island from 
all intercourse with their friends on the inninlaml. 
'n.e blockmling party had in their turn become the 


blockaded. • 

The I^ice(Uenionian.s were in consternation. Their 

men on the island scorned to have only the choice 

iHjtwcen starvation and surrender. The Ephors the 

high councU of State, suiH-rior in some resi>ects oven 

to the kings — came in jK^rson to Pylos to advise. They 

obtained an armistice, and sent ambassadors to Athens 

to try to negotiate a peace. IJeforo even the armistice 

was granted, they had to put their entire naval force 

of sixty galleys into the hands of the Athenians as a 

guaranUte of good faith, that so they might he allowed 

to supply their men in Sphakteria with daily ration.^ 

A.C.H.H. vol. vi. ^ 
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so long ns the arijiistice shoiild last, until the return of 
their ambassailnrs from Atlnuis. 

Tlieie is a proml huinility in the langujigo in which 
'I'liucyclidcs has embodied tlie overtures made by the 
envoys of Laee<hemon. '1 hey appeal to tho coniinon 
experience of all men as to tlie fickleness of fortune. 

“ We, who shuid first in reputation of all Greeks, are 
come hero to you, — wo who aforetime thought our- 
selve.s rather in a position to hestow what we now 
come to ask : simply because wo have failed in cal- 
culations which would liavo been ju.stified under ordi- 
nary circnmstances.” Let them beware, continued the 
speaker, of tlveaming that h)rt\ino would always 
favour one side, or that war would always take the 
course which tho belligerents expected or desirctl. 
Athens had now an excellent opportunity of showing 
modonition in her hour of triumph, and of leaving to 
posUuity a lasting rtiputation for true wisdom as well 
as power. Hitter as their enmity bail been, generosity 
might make them friends, — the driving men to ex- 
tremities never would. "^Iho speaker adds a wonl, as 
well he might, on behalf of tho unfortunate smaller 
sti\tes of each confederacy, “ who were now fighting 
\vithout clearly knowing which party was tho ag- 
gressor.” Hut ho belies this unusual show of con- 
sideration for w’caker power’s by the selfish policy 
more than hinted at in his conclusion — that “if 
Athens and I^codajmon were but agreed, they might 
bo sure that the rest of Greece would know its own 
weakness too well not to show them the gi-eatest 
dofoixmce.” 
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The Athenian AsscmMy was too trimiiphaiit to bo 
modoralo. “ They says tboir bisturiaiK 

“tliat they coxda now liavc poate wliciievLT thoy 
chose, aiul they were gi'cedy after further advauhi^e. 
Foremost of those who expresscMl this feeling' loiuUy 
was Cleon, still as i»oweiful ;is ever with the iiailtitmle. 
He i*ersua<le.l them to insist on the reslomtiun of the 
foils of the Me-.'arians, ami Nis;ea~<lear to the 

hearts of the Athenian commons as Calais Wiis to the 
English queen— with cerbiin other a*Miuisition.s wlueh 
they hail been compeUed to np hy the terms of 

that “Thirty Years’ Peace” which hud lately been 
broken. The Ljiced.cmoniuns weio not as yet sulli- 
ciently humbled to acceiit such conditions, and their 


envoys went hack to Pylos. 

'Dio Atiienians still reUtiiied possession of the 
enemy’s lleet, regardless of all protest, on the real or 
])reteiided gnjund of some violation t»f the terms of ai- 
iiiLstico; and their own galleys cTuise«l roiuid Sphakteria 
day and night, giving no chanco of relief or escape to 
the unfortunate priKonenj theif. lint this coiisUuit 
blockade grew w'carisomo ; the Athenians sulTeix-d from 
scarcity of water; in spito of sdl j*recautionK, slaves 
were found who swam over from tho mainland with 
scanty siijiplics of corn to the men on the island, or 
crossed from various jioints in small lx>ats on stormy 
nights, tcinpte«l hy largo rewards ; and Athens grow 
impatient. “'Why was not a landing effected, and tho 

men made prisoners at once 1 ” 

Then followed a curious epi&Kle in tho war a half- 
ludicrous tri um ph for the favourite of the Athenian 
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conimon55, and an endless subject of jest for the politi- 
cal siitirists of the tlay. Cleon said, in one of his 
harangues, that “ if their generals were but men, they 
woultl run their vessels in, and capture the people 
on the island ; and if he were in command, he would 
do it.” 

“ lie aimeil his words at Nicias, son of Nicersitus, 
who was then general, and whom he hated,” says the 
historian; for Nicias was the very opposite of Cleon, 
the rejiresentiitivo of all that was moderate and respect- 
able. Niciivs at once bade him — so far jus he was con- 
cerned — take wl>at force lie chose with him, and at- 
tempt it. How far either was in earnest at the outset 
seems doubtful. Cleon would have jlrumi back from 
his first challenge ; but the more ho seemed to try to 
OvSeapo from the position, the more stn>ngly did both 
his support(!rs and his enemies insist on liis carrying 
it out. Then he changial liis mood : give him merely 
a body of auxiliaries — ho woidd not ask to risk an 
Athenian s life in the ser\dce — and within twenty 
djiys ho would bring these Spartans prisoners to 
Athens, or die in the attempt. “ Thcit^ was a good 
deal of merriment among the Athenians,” says Thucy- 
dides, “ at his boastful talk ; all the moderate party, 
however, were delighted, calculating that one of two 
good things must be the result — they would either get 
rid of Cleon (which was what they rather hoped and 
expected), or, if they were disappointed in that opinion, 
they would get the Lacedaiinonians into their hands.” 
It is not diliicult to understand that such a challenge 
from Cleon would bo received by the Athenian mob 
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■with a keen :i|)])rL-ci;ition *if the joke the 

“moderates,” and a half-lmmurous and half-serious 
enconraoeinent to cJirry h '>ut. lint it is seldom that a 
practical je-st is carried out on so ynmd a scale, oi .it 

such risk of national hoiK»ur- 

Cleon set out for 1‘ylos ; and, proKahly to the sur- 
luisc of frien.ls and foes alike, made oood his words. 
He had asked to have Demosthenes associated with him 
in the, command, hecanse. he was awan-, the historian 
thinks, that he was already meditating a descent upon 
the islan.h A strong force of heavy-armed infantry 
were landed Iwdore dayluvak in two tlivisioiis, at two 
sepamte points, who cut to jiieces the enemy’s out- 
jMist; ami at dawn the light troops followed them, 
took advanUige of all rising giouiid, ami thenco 
showered arrows and javelins on the enemy. i he 
whole force thro\\^l \iism the island must have hceii 
near 10,000 mem For a while the Ljiccdiemoniaiis 
maintained themselves in an old nule fi*rtilifatKUi at 
one end of the island, though their men were falling 
fast, and they were all weak from long privation ; hut 
at last they were taken in reiir, their cmumaiider was 
killed, and his liiuitenaiit mortally womulwl ; and the 
survivors lowered their shields and bowed their heads 
towards their aasiiilants in token of suhmission. Within 
the twenty days, Clenii brought home his iirisoners to 
Athena— two hundioa and ninety-two men, of whom 
one hundred and twenty were citizens of Spartm 
Nearly one-third of the detachment liad fallen in their 

obstinate defence. 

It is jHirliaps the most remarkable episode in the 
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wlioK' war ; and ono does not fo<d sure Unit (lie story, 
well told as it is, is told quite fairly for Cleon. All that 
'rimoydides says of hi.s success is, “So Cleon's proinisi*, 
insane as it was, was fultilloil.” He would make it aj>- 
])ear that Cleon was a lucre hrajj^'art — that h(* was driven 
to carry out his boast quite a';ainst his will — and that 
he was favoured unexpccbnlly by circumstances ; and 
that the credit of the cajdure was due, after all, to 
Demosthenes and not ti» him. It is quite impossible 
to discuss, in these brief papos, a (juestion which has 
interoste'l and divided <rtxK\t historical authorities, and 
as to w’hirh wo liavo very few facts, and very strong 
iissortions ; hut I^lr (.troto’s defence of Cleon is at least 
well worth reading. Ho is clearly right on ono point ; 
if Cleon was a mere idle boaster, and not a competent 
soldier, it was a gross breach of trust in Nicias to resign 
his command to him so reailily. That Cleon was violent 
and honstfiil may he i-eadily holieved, without inquign- 
ing his military capacity ; and at Athens every politi- 
cal leader was almost of necessity a soldier also, and 
must he. ready to hike responsibility \ipon himself in 
the field as well as in tho council. There is undoubt- 
edly an exceptional bitterness, whether it ho of prejudice 
or of honest contempt, in Thucydides’s language about 
Cleon ; and this has led to the belief that Cleon was 
his personal enemy, and the cliief agent in his banish- 
ment from Athens. Yet wc have to remember, when 
wo begin to suspect the historian of having for a 
moment forgotten his usual impartiality, that his 
narrative of the affair of Sphukteria was drauTi up 
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ill the first -instiinco for a puliHi; wlu) wore 
niry with the event itself ; ami that the satirists of 
the day — who an^ valuahle witnesses if iu>t always to 
facts, yet to the popular judgment of facts — more than 
emlonio tlie historian’s eslimali! of Cleon’s exjdoit. 

This pass;igo in Greek history’ has a A’ery curious 
parallel in our own. (Jur West Imlia inerchant-.^hips 
luul long Ix-en hara.s.sed by the Spaiiiarls, who made 
IVirUi Bello in New Granada their chief stition. Ad- 
mind Hosier was sent with u lleet to ennse olV that coast 
for the protiction of British trade, but with onlers not 
to atUick the phu-o. During a long inaction he lost 
lii.s l>est ofTieers and half Ins crews by disc;ise, wlnh* he 
fidt himself a laugliiiig-stock to the Spaniards; and thu 
chagrin and mortification are said to have iinidly broken 
his heart. Mciinwhile, in 1739, Admiral Vernon, an 
Cppo.sition member of the House of Commons — who 
Kcoms to have Ix-eii ni*t unlike Cleon in character, 
“ lierco and not inehapient in debate, tho delight of his 
own party,” and with a considerable share of “blunt 
inipmleiicc” — said that l*orto Bello might easily be 
taken : nay, that ho would undertake to do so with six 
ships, if he were given the cominaiul. Sir Rolxi't 
Walpole, who was tlien Minister, “ lio]>iug to npjicasc 
tho popular clamour, and to get rid for a time of Ver- 
non’s busy opposition,” closeil with tho offor. Venion 
went out, took thu place, razed its fortificutioiis, and 
returned to receive a popular ovation and the formal 
thunks of both Houses. Tho parallel holds good even 
further: Vernon failed aftenvards, when put in com* 
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niancl on tlie West India station, as Cleon did in 
Thmce.* 

Tlie surrender of a Laced;enionian force, consist- 
ing in large i)roj)ortion of citizens of Sparta, caused a 
]>rof(umil sensiition throughout the Greek communities. 
“ I'heir opinion of the Ljicethvinonians had always 
been that neither for famine in)r for any other sti-ait 
woidd tliey stoop to lay down their arms, hut that 
they would die with tlieir weapons in their hands, 
lighting to the, last.” Some professed not to believe, 
he goes on to say, that the im*n who surrendered wore 
of true Spartan blood, like those who fell. “ One 
iiupuRW ;isked, by way of insult, whether tlioso who 
had been killed wore all real Spartan gentlemen 1” 
and wius answered by one of the prisonei-s “ that it 
woidd bo a valuable arrow indeed which knew liow to 
pick out the best men.” 

The. occupation of Pylos was made permanent, by 
planting there a garrison of Messonians from Naupac- 
tus, who were admirably fitted, from their knowledge 
of the Lacediemonian language and liabits, to annoy 
and lianiss the surrounding district ; the place would 
serve, too, as an asylum to such of the Lacedremoniau 
slaves (the Helots, consisting mainly of the descendants 
of the conquered Messenians) as might take the op- 
portunity to desert. Nicias succeeded also in occupy- 
ing another very important station on their enemy’s 

* This remarkable parallel was first noticed by a writer in the 
'Philological Museum, ’vol. ii. p. 704. The storj’ is perhaps best 
known by Glover’s (or bord Bath’s) ballad, “ Hosier’s Ghost," 
wldcU seems to have been really written as a political squib. 
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coiist — the island of Cythera (CVrij^o) — and nia«lo tins 
the base of Ids operations against the maritime to^vns. 
Ho retorted upon the L<»eeilieinonians their own strat- 
egics by a seven <lays’ raiil xipon crf)j)s and cattle ; 
while they on their j)art were forced to omit their 
usual invasion in the early summer of the year that fol- 
lowcil the disjister at Sphakteria, becaxise the Atlundans 
had given warning that they wouM juit tin* pris<iners 
who liarl been t-aken tln-n* to death, if the enemy 
marched over their border. It w;is probably at this 
time that the Lacedieinonians carried out perhaj)s the 
most cruel and trcijcherous act of p<dicy which history 
rccortls. Many of the.se Helots lm<l done them faithful 
service in the war ; but imw, with these new places of 
refuge oj»en fur them at I’ylo.s and Cythera, the}' were 
under str<*ng temptatifm to throw olF lhc*ir yoke. lajt 
Thucydides Udl the story, though he tloes it in the 
cohlcst woida, and with no note of n*prol>idion : — 

“They made proclamation that they woidd select 
[from the Helots] those who couM show that they had 
done them the best service in war, in order to givt' 
them their freedom ; applying a sort of lest, as think- 
ing tluit tho.se who had the .sj)irit to come fonvanl first 
to claim their freed»>m were the very men who were 
most likely to rise ujsui their nuisters. So they picked 
out two thousand, who crowned themselves witli gar- 
lands and made the round of all the temples as frecd- 
men : and soon aftenvjmls they got rid of them all, 
and yet no man knew in what fashion they were 
severally made away witlx.” — (IV. 80.) 
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So utterly tlishcartcncd were the Laceda-inoninn 
IciuloiN, that they sent again to negotiate a peace, hut 
again in vain. Athens was cletenuincd to push her 
good fortune to the uttermost, aiul to dictate her own 
terms; and she thus lost an opportunity of terininat- 
ing the war with liouour and advantage which never 
occurred to her luidcr such favourable circumstances 
again. 



CliAl’TKIi X. 


TIIUCYDIUES AT AMPlIirOLlS. 

In* tlio year of tho war, there came an appeal U> 

the Ijiceiliemoniaiis from Thrace. llie subject-allies 
of Athc-ns ill that quarter were always restle.«y5, aiul 
only waiitcU some external suj)iM>rt to break out into 
o|>en Hivolt against her rule. Percliccaa of Macedonia, 
loo, having a <juarn?l of his own on hand witli a 
neighlKiuriiig prince, ollcred to join the Chalcidians 
of Thiacc in paying and maintaining a body of troops 
from Laccda;mon, if they could be sent ; and they 
specially asked that lirasidas, as knowing the country 
and Vaung highly jiopular, should lie sent out in com- 
mand. He had by this time recovere<l from his wounds 
at I’ylos, and wjis ready enough to go. But tho enter- 
prise was not much favoured by his goveniinent. Ho 
seems to have undertaken it very much on his own 
responsibility. All lliat ho couhl obtain was the 
arming of 700 of the Helots — whom, under present 
circumstances, the authorities at Sparta were glad 
enough to spare — and leave to raise volunteers in 
the country. With those — some 1700 men in all — 
ho set out by forced marches tlirough Tliessaiy, 
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favoured by some of the chiefs, and Cvscaping all 
o])position (though most of the tribes were friendly 
to the Atlienians), alike by the rapidity of his move- 
ments and the tact with which he persuaded them of 
the harmless chanicter of his exjjcdition. So he Siifely 
reached Dium, xinder Mount 01ymj)us, and there 
ellecUnl a jumdion with Perdiccas, agi\inst whom tho 
Athenians, hearing of this movement, liad already 
deelareil war. Put the objects of Perdiccas and of 
bnisidas were ditlereiit, and their co-openition did not 
last long. 

llis lii-st operation was against the colony of 
Acanthus, where a ])arty was ready to receive him. 
Our author says that “ for a Lacediemonian, Brasidns 
wius not a bail speaker.” He made a speech on this 
occasion which at least showed tact and good sense. 
Ho began with the popular assertion that he was come 
“to liberate Greece.” He expre.^sed his siuprise that 
they were not imanimous in welcoming him : ho had 
come a long way, and at much risk, for thoir .sakcs; ho 
was not there as a partisiui of the oligarchical party; all 
should bo guaranteed their rights and liberties, if they 
accepted tho alliance of Sparta. But ho coidd not 
allow so important a city to damage the great cause of 
independcuco by its cowardice in not accepting such 
an offer, or penult Acanthus to continue to contribute 
mvonuo to the enemy : if they declined his overtures, 
he must, very reluctantly, use force. 

Either liis first or his last arguments had tho desired 
effect. Acanthus changed its allegiance, and Brasidiis 
occupied the to^vn. Some of its weaker neighbours 
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followed its example, ami oth«M-s n-dHciHl liy 

force. 

liut the great stronghold of Athenian j>ower and 
influence in those ipiarteis was Aniplnpolis— ‘‘the* 
city -looking -both -ways” — which, witli its adjacent 
|)ort at Eion, commanded the j^us-sago of the liver 
Strynion, and was the key to the commerce of the 
interior, and the depot for shi|>-timlxT fit)ni the neigh- 
bouring forests of 'J'lmice, Thucyiliile.s tells ns that 
the town of his oN\ni day w;us the second attempt 
which the Athenians had made to form a settlement 
there ; and the importance attached to tin* j)osition 
may b(* gathered from the fact that a hotly of no less 
than 10,000 colonists liad gone tmt from Athens t») 
occupy it in the flrst instance, all of whom wen.* cut 
oil' by the native tribes. 

Amphipolis was tle.stincd to bo a fateful name to 
tlirce of the lK*st-known actors in this war. It was 
the scene of tJiir historian’s first campaign, so far jus we 
know, ami certainly of his last. lie gives Ji very brief, 
and scarcely a satisfactory, account of it. His jK'rsonal 
history and military reputation depentl so much upon 
it, that it is fair, in the first place, to give his own fj*w 
wonls. Brasidos had hojKid to take the jdjice by sur- 
prise, wth the aid of a jwrty inside the walls who 
were prepared to betray it to him. 

“ Meanwhile, the party opjwsed to these traitors 
in conjunction with Kuclcs, tho commander who had 
come to them from Athens to defend the place, 
KJUit off to tho other officer who wjis in command in 
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'i’lirace and its neij'hhourhood, — Thucydides, son of 
Olorus, who uToto this liistory, and who was then at 
Thasos, an island about half a day’s siiil from Ani- 
phipolis, — urging him to come to their relief. As soon 
as he heard it, he set sail at once witli seven shijjs 
which hapi>ened U> bo there, hoping to ivach Am- 
j)hipolis before any capitulation took ])lnce, or in any 
ctise to save Eion. Bnisidas meanwhile, fearing the 
arrival of this naval ndnforcement from Thasos, and 
hearing that Thucydides had a property in the work- 
ing of the gold-mines in that part of Tliraee, and from 
that circumstance ]K>ssessed givat intluonce amongst 
the inhabiUints, made every eifort to bo beforehand 
with liim, if possible, in making himself master of the 
town ; lest, if Thucydides arrived, the commons of 
Amphipolis, expecting that he would raise succours 
for them both by sea and from Tlxrace, and so sccui'e 
them, would not surrender.” — (lY. 104.) 

lirasidas offered freedom and an indcjHUulent goveni- 
ment to all who chose to remain at Amphipolis, and 
liberty to withdraw, with all their property, to those 
who preferred U> do so; and his terms were at once 
accepted. The author proceeds : — 

“ So on these terms they surrendered the city ; and 
late that evening Thucydides and his galleys i*eaclied 
Eion. Brasidas had just taken possession of Aiuphi- 
polis, and was within one night of taking Eion ; for 
had not the fleet come promptly to its relief, ho must 
have had it in the morning. Subsei|uently, Tlmcy- 
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dides so onleml inattci-s as to secun* Kion, not only 
for the present, in case I-lrasidas should attack it, hut 
for the futxm; as xvell; rcwivinj; there all who chose to 
come in from the town above, in acconlance with tin- 
terms. Rnusidius mailo a sudden descent hy the river 
with a consi«li-r<ible inimber of boats, on the chance of 
seizing the {wiiit of lainl which rcaclu-d out from the 
fortifications, and of so cominaiuliiig the entrance, ami 
made an utUick at the Siimc time by land, b\it was i-e- 
pixLsed in iMith.” — (IV. 107.) 

It was for his conduct on thi.s occasion that the 
xxTiter wjis either hanish«*d from Alhen.s, or exjiatriatexl 
hiiuKolf to avoid a public sentence. Ho luus nienti<med 
this fact in a.s cold and brief tenns as those in wliich 
lio dc*9cril>es tlie ev<*nt.s which led to it. Ho <uily al- 
ludes to it incidentally, when sixeakiiig of the op|>or- 
tiiiiities l»e luul of watching and recording the issue of 
tlio struggle at Iris leisure. “ It was iny fate to ho an 
exile from my country for twenty years, after the oj>er- 
atioiis at Ainphipolis.*'* There is no wortl hero of com- 
plaint or of self-excuse ; and thi.s reticence has been 
noted as a eilout admission of culpability. It might ho 
observed, on the other hand, that there was no neces- 
sity for liis thus placing on reconl, in a work which 
he hopcid would l>e to his countrymen “a heritage for 
ever,” the cause of his exile, if ho felt it to have been 
discreditable to himself. Tho question of the degree 
of blame to bo attached to Thucydides for the los.s of 
Amphipolis has l>een keenly discussetl ; and it has 
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nssumcd tliat ln> wos in fact nccupicfl in looking 
lifter his <»\vn mining interests in Thasos, ainl that this 
was why tlie shi])s “ happenetl to ho tliere,” when they 
ought to liave heeii at Kion. Ihit the ililliculty of 
forming a just estimate of military operations even 
when all the facts arc recently hefoi*c us, ami the 
mistakes continually made hy civilian criticism, are 
so notorious, that few sensihle ri*aders will he disposed 
to sit in judgment upon a campaign which took place 
mon^ than two tlunisand yeai-s ago, and ns to the de- 
l-ails of which wi‘ have really no information. It is 
asserted hy one *»f the hiographei's of the historian 
that Cleon was instrumental in his banishment, anil 
that pei-sonal feeling on that account explains much of 
the exceptional severity with which Cleon’s character 
is handled in this history of the war. It is at least 
very jn-ohuhlo that Cleon, wiohling as ho did a strong 
popular influence, <lid bring it to l>i>ar against an im- 
successful commamler whoso jiolitical views were the 
opposite to his own. lint nearly all that is certain in 
the matter is this — that had Thucydides been more 
successful as a soldier, wo might have seen nothing of 
this history. 

Thucydides disappears altogether frxnn the scene, 
after playing this brief and unsuccessful part. Ho 
had to leave others to work out the fortunes of Athens, 
while they were to owe to his pen much of the interest 
which they retain to this day for the modern student 
and reader. 

Ho candidly and simply admits that the news of the 
loss of Amphipolis was received at Athens with “ great 
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disiimy.” They saw in it the prelude to a general de- 
fection of their aUies on the Thracian border. In a great 
me;isure it was so. Everywhere lira.‘;id)Ls announcitl 
himself as the liWrator of those to whom he appeale.1. 
Uniting in his own character all the best ^lualiti^^s of an 
officer, gentlcne.ss and moderation combined with the 
mo.st daring ix-rsonal courage, he inspired confidence in 
all with whom he had to do ; and town after town either 
ILstemul to his pn.iH.-sals, or even sent secret niessage.s 
to invite him to organise and support a revolution. 
News had reached Thrace, too. of the disastrous defeat 
of the Athenians by the coinhiiied forces of linotui at 
the battle of Deliuin*— of which the hi-storiaii gives 
a full account, hut on which we must not linger— and 
they came to the rasli conclusion that this was thelH^gin- 
nirig of the end. “ The extent of their miscalculation of 
the power of Athens only liecame evident to them by 
her suKscrpicnt achievementa,” says Thucydides, in one 
of his most obscure sentences ; “ they judged rather 
from their own grouiidlc-sa wishes, than from any siife 
calculation. For when men earnestly desire a thing, 
they are wont to indulge their hope of it without much 
consiileration, and to pul aside what is disagrccuhle by a 
process of reasoning which admits no argument on the 
other side.” As fast as they could, the Athenmus threw 
garrisons into the towns which still retaincil their 
allegiance ; while Ilrasidas on his part sent home for 
reinforcements. Ho saw all the advantages of Amplu- 
polis as a naval station, and would at once have begun 
U) build a aeet of war-galleys in the river, but was foiled 

• IV. 90, kc. 

A.C.S.8. voL vL * 
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in liis scheme for ii forei-fn campai^rn hy the 

^,.,,l„usy— so'nmeyiliaes very hrielly teUs us— of “some 
of the great men at home.” AVith the spring came an 
armistice for a year, mainly on the principle of the 
Hfi both parties t)eing now desirous of peace, 

the one to check the rapid coume of lirasidas s conquests, 
the other to rec(»ver their valuable prisoners taken on 
Sphakteria, connected as they doubtless were with the 
leading families in Sparhn 

The annistico was not altogether strictly kept on 
either side, and the war, though suspende.l in other 
•luartei-s, went on in Thrace. Keinforcements were sent 
thither by both the contending powei's. And Nicias, 
who will ho I'omemlK'rcil jvs the antagonist of Cleon in 


Athenian polities, mak<*s his first jirtunincnt aj)pearanco 
in a military capacity, ;is one of the commanders of a 
strong Athenian force which was landed on the coast 
to relieve or recover some of the towns which had been 
attacked by lirasidas. AVhen the year of truce had ex- 
pired without any step having been Uken on either side 
hjwnrds a lasting peace, tho war was res\nncd; though 
at first, as it would appear, somewhat relucUmtly luul 
slackly on both sides. The public feeling both at 
Athens and Lacedasmon was in favour of negotiation; 


hut, if -wo may trust Tlnicydides, there was one man in 
each state whom tho circumstances of tho time had 


raised to a commanding position — though tho circum- 
stances were very different in tho two cases— and to 
whom peace was unpalatable. “ Cleon and Brasidos,’ 
says tho historian, “ were both strongly opposed to 
peace : the latter because ho owed all his success and 
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lus honours to war ; the foniu-r hocAiise, when times 
wi'ixj he lhuuj(ht he slmulil iikuc lejulils 

.Ictcctwl in his malimn tices, ami lunl his calumnies Jiot 
so ^eedily helieved.” * fliere seems an unfairness here 
not only to Cleon, whom Tliueydides may have heen 
inclined always to judj^c hanlly, hut t<* llr.isidus as 
Well, to whom he is so evidently ilisjiosed to <lo full 
justice. It is surely cpiite jiossihle, and ijuite in uc- 
cortlancc W'ith all we know’ <jf llrasidas, that hesides 
the pemonul ambition and love of distinction Avhich 
murk every able soldier, lie may also have had hir^< r 
and more patriotic aspirations ; he may have longetl to 
carry the war to a triumphant conclusion, to destroy tie- 
Athenian supremacy in Thrsice, now that he had niad»- 


HO promising a lux-ach in it, ami to make hi.s <twn city, 
and not Athens, «>nce more the centre of the j)ower 
and inllueiice of the Ilellenie name. It is not easy, 
again, to see why w’ar should in itself have such ul- 
tnictions for a man like Cleon. If he lacked, as 
Thucydides would have us think, and as even his 
wlvocato Mr Grote thinks, the abilities of a com- 


inamler, he was risking his own reputation daily ill a 
state where not to Ikj u soldier was to be nothing: and 
it is needless to say that a desire for national glory, 
and oven a seiiHitiveiicsa to national honour, are not 
unfrequeiitly f<»und in the most violent of p<*puh»r 
demagogues. 

lie this os it may, if Brasidas and Cleon were really 
the foremost atlvocatcs of the ronoweil xvar, they wen* 
also amongst its very first victims. Whether by his 
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o^^^l wish or not, — whetlior the office was thrust upon 
liiin, as in some sense it was in the matter of Sphaktcria, 
or whether ho sought it for himself, as Thucydides 
asserts, — Cleon went out, soon aft4.‘r the termination of 
the armistice, with an imposing force to grapjdo with 
Brasidas in Thi-ace. He began successfully. He took 
the town of T«irom‘, which Brasidas had wrested from 
Athenian rule — that general, like Thucydides at Amphi- 
j)olis, was now too late to Siive it — sent the Pelopon- 
nesian garrison ami its citizens, 700 in all, prisoners to 
Athens, and sold its women and children for slaves. 
The ca])tnre of another town followed : and then Cleon 
U)i)k up his (piarters at Fioii, watching his opj)ortunity 
for Amphipolis, and waiting for reinforcements which 
ho hoped to get from Pordiccas, who had once more 
transferred his fickle friendship to the Athenians. 
Brsisidas meanwhile had been strengthening his army 
with Tlmvcian mercenaries, and now threw himself into 
Amphipolis. 

Cleon, says the historian, waited till his army grew 
impatient, and almost forced him to move upon the 
town : so long as that was in the hands of the enemy, 
the hono\ir of Athens was unavenged, and her Thracian 
interests in danger. He advanced near enough to 
reconnoitre the to^vn and its position, and to regret 
that he had not brought engines with him to take it. 
Ho had made up his mind to retire his forces for the 
time, to wait for his expected reinforcements, and 
then to surround tho place on all sides, and sweep 
down all resistance by force of niuubers : in fact, 
says Thucydides, to repeat tho tactics of Sphaktcria; 
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it is not easy to see exactly force of the 
comparLson. 

Brasidiis (letenuined on a siuhlon dash, at the Iiead 
of a picked detachment, right uj)un tlie centre of the 
enemy^s line, as they were on tlie point of retiriifg, not 
dreaming of any sally from the town. Lefore he 
delivered hLs attack, he made his hist sjxiccli to his 
lieutenant, Clearidjis, and the wliolc body of troojis, 
Spartans and allies, draini up within the walls. His 
oration w.is soldier-like, and to the i>oint. He told 
them hLs plan : after he had made his dash, Clcaridas 
was to throw open the gates on the other side, and 
cliiirge >vith the main body. He aiul his Sparbuis 
were to behave — as Spartans always did ; and tlie 
allies were to choose between proving themselves 
worthy to fight !>}• the side of fivenien, or reiiinining 
the “slaves of Athens.” 

From the higher ground whert^ Cleon was now’ hidl- 
ing, the interior of the town was j)lainly visible. 'J'lie 
movements now going on within attracted liis attention ; 
se.outs who hud ventured close up to the walls — for no 
defenders sliowed themselves — could see under the 
gates the closo-jiacked feet of men and horses as if 
prepared for a sally in force. Cleon had no mind for 
a general engagement until reinforceil, and gave orders 
to Avithdraw U) the old position at Eion. The change 
of movement was made in haste ; and at that critical 
moment Brasidos and his party made their sally, taking 
their eneiny^s lino in think as they moved off. Clear- 
idas followed up the attack. Tho Athenian left wing, 
which was leading towanls Kion, broke at once and 
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Hod. The ro-f<>nnod iui tlio liill, an<l iiiado a stout 

rcsistanoo for some time; but the liolitrannod Thracians 
sliowerod missiles up(*u them from all sides, and at 
last they too broke their ranks, and the siirvivoi-s made 
their way by various mountain -paths back to their 
• luartoi-s at Eion. Cleon w;us with the right wing, but 
took to flight at once, and met with an ignominious 
death at tlu' hands of a native taigeteer. 

Th(^ Athenians had lost six hundred of their best 
men ; the victors only seven. Hut their vicU)ry that 
day wius turned into mourning. Among the seven, 
carried off the field early in the action, mortally 
wounded, was lirasidas. “ 'J'hey bore him, still alive, 
into the city : ho lived to hear that his side was vic- 
torious, b\it soon after became unconscious, and ex- 
pired.” Ko was buried with unusual honours — “at 
the public expense, within the city, in front of the 
present markct-placc ; and from that day forth the 
men of Amphipolis, having fenced his tomb, sacrifice 
to him as a hero, and lioiionr him with games ami 
offerings every year.” They even adopted him for 
their founder, instead of the Athenian Hagnon, who 
had been the original leader of the colony : Ilagnon 
had hut built them walls; Brasidas hail laid the founda- 
tions of their liberty. Unanimous consent of friends 
and foes alike has pronounced Brasidas the hero of tho 
war : he is almost tho only Spai*tan since tho days of 
Leonidas round whom anything like a halo of romanco 
lii\s gathered ; anti tlicre was probably something of 
the old lioroic typo in his person and bearing as well 
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as ill his character, sinc<* Plato, in his ‘ Syin|»'siinn, 
hiis comyiarcil him with the “perfect knij'ht” of clas.Ni- 
cal legerul — the faultless Achilles. 

Tlnicydiiles consi<h rs that the tleaths of Cleon an<l 
Brasidas removed the gr»’at obstacle to the peace which 
had been so long talked td. 'ilie majority on both 
sides were anxious for it, each having their special 
reasons for uneasiness, and l>oth being tired of tlie 
long war. The Laecdccmonians knew that their lleh)t 
l>opulation was restless : their long truce with Argos 
(which had lx;en neuter in this war) was on the jioint 
of expiring, and they liad u not unfounded suspicion that 
Argos might seek to form a new confederacy, of whiidt 


she herself sliould be the lu’ad. l{epeaU-d conferences 
were held during the winter. At a convention of the 
confederate I'eloponncsians, the votes of the large 
majority were for immediate negotiations — Corinth and 
M(*gara being among the few dissentients, the former 
still implacably jealous, and the latter dreading the 
linal result wdieii Athens sliouhl find leisure and oi»- 
portiinity to deal with her alone. At the beginning of 
the following .spring, just ten yeai-s after the first 
invasion of Attica, Die treaty known as the Peace of 
Nicias was concluded, for fifty years. Conquests and 


prisoners on Ixith sides were to bo given up, except 


such places as had accepted terms of capitulation j 8 <i 
tliat the Tliebans would still hold Platayi, while Athens 
retained ])088cssion of Nisaai, the jiort of the Megurians. 
But its stipulations were never carried into effect. 
Tlie Thracians refused to give up Amphipolis, though 
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the Lacedfcinonians did all they could to secure its 
restoration to Athens, withdrawing their own garrison 
at once. The other more powerful allies of I^ioedfc- 
mon repudiated the terms altogether, and the general 
treaty was superseded by a defensive alliance, for the 
same term of fifty yeiirs, between Athens and Sparta 
only. 
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Tue Pciico of Nicias, ;u3 it was calle^I, conclu«li (l pn»- 
Bpe-ctivi*ly for lifty years, UuiteU soim*\vhat less than 
seven. Evt^n during that pericMl, the slate of tilings 
was n<»t r«;ally ]>eace at all, as Thucydiile.s remarks, 
hut merely a suspension <*f active hostilities between 
Athens and Siiarti, and that disturbed by mutual 
suspicions and <li.s<ontent. Athens hail restoreil the 
prisoiMTs of Sphaktoria — the hostiiges who hail been 
BO valuable to her as a material guarantee ; hut she 
hjwl not got back — for SparUi had deelanul herself not 
in a i>osition to give back — her oum t<iwn of Amjihi- 
jwlis; and her ilissatisfaction was intense. As to the 
rest of the l*eloponnesian confederacy, so many states 
had refused to accept the original treiity, and their 
confidence in Sjiarta as a head had been so matorinlly 
shaken, that they l>egan to turn their eyes towuitls 
Argos us a possible new leailer for Gree.ce. AVith her 
resources fre.sh and uncxlmtisted, having been resting 
while others were fighting, and with all the prestige of 
u traditional supremacy as old as the siege of '1 roy, 
she formed a natural nillying-jKiint for the smaller states. 
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Corintli, the lea<ler of the malcontents, had sent her 
envoys to ^Vrgos straight from tliu last congress of the 
confederates ; ami, after some secret negotiations, a 
new league was formed, of which Argos was to he the 
head, and Corinth, Elis, and others of less importance, 
were to he memhers. The Spartans became alarmed, 
and a party there endeavoured to make a separate 
alliance for their o^vn state with Argos ; but, owing to 
a misundei-standing, the project failed. In fact, Ai^os 
for the time seemed mistress of the situation, for all 
(Jreecc was suing for her favours. Advances were 
made to her from Athens, where a young man had 
Just come forward into public life who was to play 
a brilliant but mischievous part among his fellow- 
citizens. Alcibiades is introduced to us by the his- 
torian with the same abruptness os Pericles ; ho 
considers him, no doubt (as ho must hero bo con- 
sidered), already well known to his readers by name 
and repute. Connected with Pericles by the mother’s 
side through the same great house of Alcmajon, ho was 
a very different man from his great relative. Strik- 
ingly handsome and accomplished like him, clever and 
ambitious, he was utterly devoid of moral prmci])le 
and of anything like earnest patriotism. Ho now 
warmly advocated a renunciation of the treaty with 
Sparta, and an immediate alliance with Argos. Partly, 
Thucydides thinks, because lie really thought such a 
course was best for the interests of Athens; “ but,” con- 
tinues the historian, “ also because ho was opposed to 
the late treaty from a feeling of jealousy, bcca\ise the 
Laccdsemonians had negotiated it through the agency 
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«»f Nicixs and Ljiclie^, while tlioy passed him over on 
account of his youth, and did not treat him with 
the respect due to the old juihlic connection of his 
family with their city — a connection which, thoujih 
Ills ^grandfather had renounr<*d it, he had himself 
thouj'ht to renew hy his attention to tlu-ir prisoiu’rs 
from the isLtnd.” Alcihiades asseited that the ix'al 
object whicli Sparta had ii» view, in j)rojMisinj' the 
existing tivaty, wjus t<j piX'Veiit Atln-ns from ohfainiiig 
Argos as an ally. He in<Inc<‘d this latWr state to siuid 
proposjiLs t<» Athens, which he supported hy the most 
iinscTUpulous stratagem. Sparta, thoi-oughly alanuiMl, 
had sent her o^^^l envoys to Athens at the sjiine time 
to nunonstrate against this innv confetleniey. In a 
private inter\'iew, Alcihiudes ivpresentetl liiinself as the 
supporter of Sj^arlan inlen-sts, won their r<infidenco, 
and suggested to them a lim.* ^•f tlissiinulalion whii h 
ho was iinme<liately the first to denounce in llio piihlic 
assemhiy. In sj>ite of the strong opposition of Nicias 
and others, a treaty hetween Atliens ami Argos, in 
which Klis wjus also included — “ hir a lnindre<l years ” 
— was finally uminged ; though it was not constnied 
us nexjessarily putting an end to the existing peaceful 
relations witli Sparta. 

Some minor hostilities, during wliich a fruit le.ss 
effort was made hy Athens to ojKjn negotiations for a 
general peace, were followed hy an invasion of the 
territory of Argos hy the Lacediemoiiians in full force, 
Hupporletl by largo contingents of thoir Corinthian and 
other allies. They succecdwl in throwing themselves 
between tho Argivo army and the city of Argos, uml, 
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in fact, nearly siirrounding them in their position. 
The Argives, however, obtained an armistice from 
Agis, tlie Spartan king, who was commander-in-chief, 
and ho witlulrew from his position of advantage. 

“ The Lacediemonians followed him,” says oiir author, 
“because he was in command, in obedience to law, but 
th(*y blamed him loudly amongst each other : for this 
was the ftncvst army of Clreeks which up to that time 
Inol ever been assembled ; and it presented that ajv 
pwrranco thoroughly while it was in full strength at 
Nemea — all picked men of their respective nationali- 
ties, and a match apparently not only for the Argivc 
league, but for another adiled to that.” * Hut, as a 
iTinarkable instance how little military tactics and 
positions aiHJ understood, in all times, except by the 
few experts, the nniss of the Argives, Thucydides tolls 
us, were equally angiy with their genends for allowing 
(a.s they supposed) tho enemy to escape. There am 
be little doubt that the historian wixa in tho immediate 
neiglibourhood of Mantineiu at tho time of the battl(», 
and had seen tho array of the confedomted forces with 
his own eyes. 

Tho armistice was tacitly annulled by both com- 
batants ; ami tho Argives, now strongly I’oinforced by 
a division of Athenians (which was accompanied by 
iVlcibiades himself in some civil capacitj'), marched 
into tho central plain of tho Peloponnese, known as a 
district by tho name of Arcadia, but where tho two 
powerful towns of Mantineia and Tegca were now at 
feud — the latter adhering to Lacedamion, while Man- 

* V. 60. 
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tincia had joino*l the new Arrive le:i;i\»e. The Laenho- 
nionians lium(;d with all the trooj.s they could jn«st»T, 
Helots uicluded, and “hy a more r.ii>id mareli tliaii 
they had ever been kno%m to make before,” to defeml 
their Arcadian ally ; and l)efore Muntineia the annii-s 
of the two confcdenicies met at kist in a bloody and 
decisive battle. Eiich commander of the allii-s on both 
»i<les harangiied his omi troops l>efore the enj^agement, 
excepting only the «partan king. His nn-n, singing their 
national war-songs, “ exliortcd each other to remember 
all their cunning, as brave men should, knowing tlud 
long training in action is a betb-r eecnrity than an 
extempore exhtjrtation, however well expressed in 
worths.” The hi.storian blLs us how “the Argives 
and their allies move<l foravard nipidly and with ex- 
citement, while the l-accd;emonians marchtal slowly, 
to the music of a number of pijKrs, n.s is their e.stah- 
lished custom, not from any religious feeling, but 
that they may u<lvance in even line ami keeping step, 
and that their rank.s may not bo Imiken — as is very 
much wont to ho the ciLse with largo armies when they 
ftflvance.” * The wriU;r gives us here also a short 
professional criticism on the military' tactics of the 
day. All unnies, he says, thrust out the line too much 
by their right when they close; Ih-.uiuso every man 
tries to protect his right (where ho has no shield) by 
the shield of his righHiaiid man. The Lacedamonians 
gained a complete victory, and pUed arms and erected 
a trophy on the field of battle. The enemy lost in all 
1100 mon, including ls>th the Athenian coinnianders : 

• V. 70. 
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Iho loss of the Lacedfemonians was supposed to have 
been not more than 300. 

This victory restored at once the honour and prestif'c 
of the Lacedicuionian name. iMen now heyan to argue, 
says the histt>rian, “ that they had been worsUnl by 
accident, hut in spirit they had been always the same.” 
To Argos the immediate result was curious, and prolv 
ahly imexpeeteil. In that state there was a i)arty which 
ha<l always been in favour of alliance with Lacedrc- 
mon. The picked body of 1000 heavy-nnned infantry, 
a kind of 'jarih'. iiohle composed exclusively of young 
men of the higher classes, had been victorious in their 
own cpiarter *)f the battle, hatl bioken the left wing of 
the enemy, and maintained the honour of thcii* native 
city. They seem now to have had iniluenco enough 
with tlieir follow-cituens to effect a bloodless revolu- 
tion, to put down the democracy, to break with deino- 
cnitic Athens, and to join their late conquerors, the 
more aristocratic and conservative Lacedtemonians, with 
whom an alliance was concluded for the favourite term 
of fifty years. It lasted some few months. Tlien the 
commons of Argos rose against the oligarchy, regained 
their ])owor, and put their city again in alliance with 
Athens. They oven began to build long walls doAvn 
from the city to the harbour, so as to bo able in future 
to comm\micato easily with their powerful friends by 
sea ; but these works the Lacedajmonians succeeded in 
destroying. 



CILVl^l'Eli XIT. 


THE FATE OF MELOS. 


I'HE /T:{?can Seii (or, ns we now ciill it, the Aicln- 
pelftKo) liius l«fen fniily ‘lescrihed ns iK-iiiij nt this 
|>erioil “an Atheninn lake." Ihit the ishiinl of 
fonned a Rtrikinj; exce|»ti«ni. It wa.s a LnceJ;einonian 


Q Dorian — colony, alien in nice and huhits from 

it« noighhours of Ionian deseeiit, and had at lirst heeii 
neutral in this conUst. The Athenians had sent a small 
8<,uadron there in the sixth year of tlu^ wjir, and tried 
to enforce RuhmiRflion hy ravaging their lands, hut 
without making any iiui>resflion on their stuhlxmi in- 
deiHmdcnce. They now sent a stronger force, hut 
with Hitlers to tnsat with the inhahitants before com- 


^yitting any act of hostility. This h‘A to a curious 
conference, which the author professes to report in 
full, between the Melian authorities and the Atlioniiux 
envoys, who were not admitted to an audience in the 
pojxilar assembly of the island. The dialo^e, 
long for reproduction hero, is almost dramatic. Tlie 
Athenians request tliat they may be i^owcd to state 
their propositions and arguments nertaiimy and to meet 
any objections in detaU. After some prelimuiary 
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fencing, the Athenian spokesman is made to use the 
following language, to which no objection could pos- 
sibly be made on the ground of ambiguity or lack of 
plain dealing : — 

“ AVell, we have no intention on our part to set 
birth a long story (to wliich you would give no 
ca-edit), with plausible assertions of o\ir right to assume 
this supremacy after we had broken the power of 
the Mode, or of our coming against you now because 
we an* the injured party ; nor do we want to hear 
from you that, though colonists from Lacedaiinon, you 
have not joined her in tins war, or that you have done 
us no harm — that woidd not atfcct our determination. 
But wo advise you to act in accordance with the real 
sentiments of both parties, and to make the best terms 
you can under the circumstances ; for you know, and 
wc know, that, m men’s dealings with each other, ab- 
stract right is considered only when both stand on 
equal terms: in other cases, the stronger party exact all 
tlu^y can, and the weaker have to give way.” — (V. 89.) 

The ^lolians submit that, oven as a question of ex- 
pediency, it is not well for the stronger to ho too over- 
hearing : the Athenians would ho setting a precedent 
which might some day he t\imcd against themselves, in 
case of a reverse of fortune. Tlie Athenians, in reply, 
hog the islanders not to trouble themselves on that point 
the future of Athens they are content to risk for them- 
selves. For the iiresent, the submission of the Melians 
is for the advantage of both parties : it will save them- 
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selves much sulloring, and Atlions will thereby t'ain a 
su])ject instead <»f laiviii'' to destix)y an cm-my. The 
Mflians ask wliy they may not Ik.* alloweil to remain in 
a state of friendly inrutndity 1 Xo, — to recognise such a 
position Would lx; a confession of wj^akness on the j»art 
of tlie Athenians : it would imply an inability to reduce 
them by fona*. Tlie Melians argue that if Atliens will 
risk so much for empire, they tliemselvcs are sundy 
justified in risking something for indepi-inlencu : they 
are answered, — it is a «iuestion for them not of lionour, 
but of life or death. They remind the Athenians that, 
after all, the fortune of war is always uncertain : the 
reply is, that nothing is so ruinous to men and state.s 
os ho|>e, when hoj)e means only dependence on the 
chapter of accidents ; let tlu-ia “ not show tin* folly 
of those who, wlnui tliey might save themselves hy 
human pnnlence, hike n*fuge in visioiiarj* dn-ams, like 
sootliHiiying and onicle.s, which only ruin those who 
trust them.” The Melians contend tliat they have 
reasonable grfjund of hoj>e, in their own case ; the gods 
will aid the right, ainl the Lnced:emonian8 will not fail 
W sufxour them — from a sense of lionour, if for no 
tither reason. The Atlienian answers something in the 
Nu|)oleonic spirit, that the gods are on the whole ** in 
favour of strong battalions : ” l>eing much given to 
maintain their own dominion hy the strong liund. As 
to the notion that the Laceda:monians will help them 
out of a sense of honour, — “ we bless your innocent 
hearU,” says the speaker, “ but we don’t envy your 
common-seiist* ; ” the Lacodaimonians have too slirewd 
A.r.H.s. vol. vi. K 
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u rej^ard for thoir own interestv^? to encounter AtliCJis 
1)3’ sea in defence of a colon 3 '. The colonists — whoso 
ai'j^umont j^ows sensibly we;iker and less confident — 
rcpl}’ that tlie Lacedajmonians could avenge themselves 
on Athens b}’ laml. The Athenians close the discussion 
by strongl.v advising the Melians to reconsider seriously 
their intention of i-esistance. The latter continued re- 
solute, however, in their refusjxl of submission, though 
thev still odered to remain neutral : and the Athenian 
envoys retired to their own lines', after an ominous 
warning that “ men who staked their confidence on 
sucii things us Lacedaiinonians, and fortune, and hoj)©,” 
and suchlike l)rokeii reeds, wei“o like to fiml themselves 
bittei'ly disappointed. So it proved in the result. 
Works of circumvallation wore immediatel 3 ’ begun, and 
the ])laco was closely invested hy land and se;i ; the 
Lacediemonians never stirred to save them; undalthough 
the I^Iolians twice broke through the besiegers’ lines uinl 
carried in provisions, tlioy were I'educed in the coui'se 
of tlie following winter to surrender at discretion. The 
Atiioninns shuightered tUl the men in cold blood, and 
made slaves of the women and childien : and their 
historian relates the fact wthout a word of reprobation. 
There docs not appear to have been, in this cose, even 
a reference to tlie decision of the Assembly at Athens. 
Atrocious as such an act wo\Ud appear to us, in the 
case of prisoners of war who had surrendered at dis- 
cretion, it was not repugnant to the savixge war-code of 
the day. The islanders had their fate, in case of re- 
sistance, set before them in very plain words by the 
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Atlu-nian speaker; they kiu;w what lunl heeii by 

the Lac4‘<lieiiioiiiaiis at Pl.ita-a, ami l>y tho Athenians 
at ^fityleiie ; aiul thougli they reinuiistr.ile .stiinigly 
against the wliole proceeding Jis an nnwarnintabh- 
aggression, they enter in> sj>eeial pr<it*'.st against the 
eriielty of the alternative, and make their election with 
all the conse«piences heftjrt; their eyes.* 

The in.solent fntnkniyvs witli wliii h the .\thenian in 
tho dialogue i.s made to put forwaril tin- prin«:ij>le tliat 
“ might makes right ” has h-d a v<‘ry early critit; to 
Kms])ect that T'hui;y<li<les, writing in tins hitterness of 
exile, chose to 8«-t forth tin* policy of Atliens in tin.* most 
iiividious coloui-s.f Sin li a cliaige is highly improh- 
ahlo : there wjis nothing to have pievented the histtirian 
fron» «loing tin* sjnin* in other jiasssiges t>f his work 
wlii<*h iiiU;rnal evidence shows to have heen writh*n 
under the siinn.* circumstances. ]>ut tlnnigh the prin- 
cijtle is here sLsserh*d in language almost hrutal in its 
directinuss, it is the juiin iple whi<‘h, veiled in a soph- 
i.stry more or less transparent, ajjjH.*ai's in soim* shape 
on every occasion when the Athenians e<*me f<*rwai\l 


• Bp. TlurlwaU's ruiiiurk upon tho luu-vnacro at Melos is sufli- 
i'iently caustic : “Tho milder spirit of modern unmnei's would 
nut have piiiiished men, who ha<l 1>ceii guilty of no uifenoo 
but the o-ssertioii of their rightful iinlejM-inlenct*, more bcverely 
than by tearing them from their families, and l<H-kiiig them up 
in a fortrc.ss, or tniiis{K)rting them to lliu wihlsof Seytitia. But 
our exultation at the progress of Immanity may he eoiisistoiit 
wiUi a churitahle indulgence for the im]>erfeetioiis of a lower 
stage of civiliK-itioii.’’ 

t Dionyaius, Judicium de Thueyd., pi>. 37-42. 
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oitlior as complainants or apologists. They had gained 
tiioir empire fairly, — they meant to keep it : it was a 
despotisjn, wliich admitted no resistance ; and the laws 
of justice and liumanity had force only amongst equals 
under e<pial circumstances : they had no place in the 
relations of weak states to the stronger. 



CHAITER XIII. 


THE EXPEDITION* TO SICILY. 

With liis sixth lK>ok, Thucydiiles wlmt might 

cxillod thtj history of thu fleclim* ami fall of Athoiis. 
In thi.s and tho following hook tho interest of his storj' 
culminates ; and at the conclusion of the seventl) lie 
brings us, with u nipidity of narration which is j>cr- 
hajis intentional, U* the e«)llapse (for it is little le.ss) of 
that reinarkublu empire whose growth ami strength he 
h.is l)cen tracing. The bUe of the Athenian expedition 
<againHt Syracuse becomes in liLs liands one of the most 
jMjrfect dmma.s in historj', and is told, from intro<luc- 
tion to catastrophe, with the most consummate skill. 

We must go back some ten years, in ortler to trace 
the first interference of Athens in the alFuirs of Sicily, 
which wa.s to exercise so faUd an influence upon her 
fortunes in the sequel. That island was largely occu- 
pied, es])ecially on the southern iind easteni coasts, by 
prosperous colonics from Greece j and of these, some 
were of Dorian and others of Ionian race. The same 
division of sympathies existed, therefore, among the 
Greeks in Sicily os in the mother country. At the 
beginning of the war, Sparta had sent a requisition to 
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till- Dorian soa-coast towns, tin- cliii-f of wliith wore 
Syrar-nse ami Aj^riyentum, to furnish a c(Uitingcnt of 
war-jialloys : hut tlicy seem to have contented theni- 
si'lves with taking the oj)|>ortunity of attacking their 
Ionian neighhoui-s on the island. One of these, 
Leontini, in the fifth year of the w'ar, had appealed 
for aid to Athens again.st the aggressions of Synicusc. 
A small squadnm was sent with the further important 
object of stopjiing the exportation of corn from Sicily 
into the Peloponnese, and of ascertaining what chance 
there might h(^ of itMlueing tlu' whole island. There 
w'jxs not much result either from this or from a sulv 
setiuent cxjiedition, heyond a tempomry occupation of 
*\Iessin6, at that time a town of not much importance. 
Athenian and Syracusan sipiadrons had occasional in- 
decisive engagements in Sicilian waters ; hut the more 
imjiortunt expe<lition sent out under Kurymedon had 
been diverted, as may bo remembered, by the descent 
upon Pylos, and arrived on the coast of Sicily too late 
in the season for any largo operations.* 

In the eighth year of the war, the internal feuds of 
the island being for the time in abej’ance, a congress 
of representatives from most of the Sicilian towns was 
held, with a view to a geneml pacification. The lead- 
ing spirit in the congress was Ilermocratcs of Syracuse, 
a man of eminent abilities and high personal character, 
representing, however, oiUy one political interest in 
his native city — the oligarchical. In the speech with 
which the historian has furnished him (we can hardly 
suppose that, in the case of a Sicilian speaker, any- 

* See p. 110. 
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beyond tin* merest outline of his argument <‘an 
have been pn-servcd), he urges strongly \>|nin all his 
countrjnneii — Dorians, Ionian?, or others — the j'ani- 
mount necessity of union among themselves in the 
presence of a foreign enemy, always on the watch t4> 
take advantage of their internal ijuarrels.* Ho warns 
them that the ultimati* aim of Athiuis is not the sup- 
jK)rt of Ionian cohmuits, but nothing less than tlu‘ sub- 
jugjition of the island. He* bi<ls tliem all renuunlH-r 
that, whether Dorians or Ionian?, they uen- Sicilians 
first. “ I make conshlend)le allowance, he siiys, “ for 
the Athenians, in these ambitions designs and schemes 
of compje.st: it is n«»t those who aspire to empiiv that 
I hlann*, but those- who are only too rea.ly to make 
Hubinission. It is the natui-e of men, every wliere and 
always, to h»nl it over those who yii ld, hut Ui have a 
care of thosfs who hold their own.” J la- advice was 
t-tken — for the lime; and the Athenian e(unmaiMlers, 
having assented to the gciu-nd tix’aty of pacification, 
left the c««ists of Sicily. Hut the, Athetiiaii Assemhly, 
imligimnt at the disapp<.intment of their projects, and 
behoving, or pretending to Iwlieve, that their ollicers 
had been hrilM;d, punished them by exile on their 
return. An attemi)t w;w .subsequently made on the 
part of AtlieiiH to support an attack on Syracuse by 
some of lier ncighl>ours, but without success. 

Blit now, in the sixteenth winter of the war, an 
expedition on a lai^e scale, Avitli the scarcely veilc<l 
design of a complete subjugation of the islaml, was 
proiK>8cd and debate*! at Athens. A deputation from 

• IV. S9-65. 
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tho town of Sej^CvSto, asking aitl against Syracuse, and 
promising money for the war, furnished tlie jiretext. 
But the u*al object of it» cliief ])romoters, among wluun 
Alcibiades stood foremost, was the extension of their 
fonugn (lominion — it might he, not only to Sicily but 
to Carthago. It was determineil to send a fleet of sixty 
galle,ys \indcr Ahubiades, Nicisis, and Lamachus, not 
only to succour their Ionian allies, but with the wide 
instructions “ to do what seemed best for Athenian 
interests in Sicily.” Few of the Athenians, as their 
historian admits, know much about the extent and 
resources of the island, or were awau‘ “ that they were 
undertaking a war of haixUy less jjroportions than that 
against the Peloponnesians.” But one man at least in 
Atlions had a true concei)tion of the magnitude of the 
risk. This was Nicias, appointed to the command, wo 
arc told, “against his will.” Prudent and cautious — 
his opponents called him over-cautious — perhaps of a 
somewhat despondent tempemment for an Athenian, 
but of sterling honesty of purpose and undoubted per- 
sonal courage, he took upon himself to set before his 
countrymen the impopular side of the question. In 
an Assembly summoned for the pxirjmse of voting the 
necessary sujjplics for the expedition, he raised afresh 
the whole question of the expedition itself. 

lie begins by confessing that lie know the temper 
of his fellow-citizens too well to entertain any hope of 
persuading them “ not to risk the secure enjoyment of 
the present in grasping at a visionary future ; ” but he 
would try to show them that, in this case, at any rate, 
the risks were too grave. With so many subjoct-allios, 
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in Tlinice and elsewhen;, alivady ■vviivt-rin- in tluir 
aUegianci-— with Si»arUi hunnng to r.!Vongo In-r laic 
disa.'iU.T — with an cxcltcqU'T ami a jmpnlation greatly 
in need of recruiting,— they wi-ic going to take iip the 
Imnlcii of a new and distant war. hilc lhc\ vere 
leaving active enemies hehind in (»reece, they wciv 
going to teinj)t new ones to cross the sea against them. 
Kven if they con<iuered Sicily, they couM nut ix'taiu 
it. The-n he turns and makes a personal attack on 
Alcihiade.<, who probably was sitting close by, and 
who had >>een from the lirst one of the loudest ad- 
vocates of the enterprise — an attack strangely bitter 
and vehement, when we coirsider they wen* to g«j o\»t 
in joint command of the expetlitionaiy forces : 




“If there l)o any one herc^ who, elated at bein 
ai)pointetl to a eommaml, is urging you to set s;nl, 
IcKiking to Ills own inU-re-st only, — I'specially ii-s being 
somewhat young for such high oflice, — in the hope of 
winning admiration for his stud of and chariots, 

and of recouping liimself somewhat for an extnivngant 
exiieiiditure out of the prohts of his appointment, do 
not give him tlie opportunity of making a hrilliant 
personal figure at the cost of national peril; but l>e 
assured that such men not only wiuste their own sub- 
stance, but wrong the state ; and that this business is 
a weighty one, and no fit matter for a youngster either 
U> iliscuss in council or to bo so hasty to take in hand, 
I have grave fears when I see those who sit there by 
his side and cheer his seiitimenU ; and I ai>rH-al in my 
turn to the elder citizens among you, if any you 
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clianno to be sitting next to tlio jnen I nio.an, not to 
be sliamcil out of youv opinion, nor fear to be thought 
cowanis because you ^vill not vote for war, nor be 
seized, like them, with a mad jiassion for far-olf possi- 
bilities ; rememberiug that the lust <»f ambition rarely 
achieves success, while a thoughtful policy commonly 
does.”— (VI. li>, 13.) 

No woniler that Alcibiades, proud and impulsive, 
backed by the younger spirits of whom ho was tho 
admired le;uler, and confident that lie carried the popu- 
lar feeling witli him in favour of the enterprise, turned 
rouml upon his oMer and more cautious c<»lleaguc with 
a haughty and contemjituous frankness. Ho was 
young, lie confe.ssed : men called him extmvagant in 
liis expenditure. Hut youth had it.s place in tho 
state as well as (*hl age. The very inagniticonco of liis 
late display at tlio Olympic games had tended to tho 
honour not only of his ancestoi's and himself, but of 
his country ; — 

“ Seven charioU did I outer — a number which no 
private indiWdual over reached before — and I won 
tho crouni, and was second and fourth besides, and 
entertained liberally in every way, as such a triumph 
deserved. To such things honour attaches, by common 
consent ; but they also give an impression of power 
by their performance. So, again, whenever I mako 
a gallant show in my office of Choragus * at homo, it 

* Certain public offices at Athens— notably the furnishing 
tho Chorus for the drama and equipping tho war-galleys— wore 
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may raiM* mivy in my wry natui-illy ; 

!»ut in tlie eyi-s of fon-ipn-rs this als<» implic-iS strc-noth. 
And tliis folly tlmt tln-y charge me witli is n<»t without 
its use, when a man hy his j)riv:ite exju'iiditnre nhses 
not liimself only to distinr tion, hut his country. Nor 
is it unfair that those wlio have liigli aspii-itious should 
hold themselves als>ve the onlinary I' Vel, since the less 
fortunate find none who claim to stand <»n their level 
in their distres.s. If we are none of us courted in 
aclversitv, let us lav our account to he sliohte^l hy 
those in j)rosperity ; or else hehave to all ahki*, and 
then claim the like treatment from othei-s. T know, 
however, that iiuui like myself, and all who outshine 
others in sjtlenduur of life, are ohjects of jealou.sy in 
their own day, to their eijuals ^'Specially, anti also 
to tint j'eneral public aiiuui^ whom they live. Hut 
none the less, they leave future o<.ner;iti«mR eager to 
<;laim kimlrefl with them, even wlu-n* no such elaim 
exists; while their country makes its Isia.st of them, 
as no aliens or niisdoers, hut as her own gennine 
children, and chihlreii who have done gjillant deeds.” 
—(VI. IG.) 

lie scoffs at the idea of any effectual resiRtana> t>n 
the jKirt of the iSieiliaiis — “ a inixetl mhhle, distiiicted 
hy faction in every town, and eager for change.” He 
protests against refusing aid to an ally merely bowuise 
he is distant and apparently unpn)fital)Ie. Such never 

disoliarged by the richest citizens nt tliolr own exi»cn8c ; oiui 
they sometimes vied with each other in their liberal cxpeinhliiic 
on such occasions. 
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liad l>eon — such nuvor should ha — tlic policy of 
Athens. 

Nicias made one inoix* attempt to dissuade his 
countrymen from the enterprise, hy rei)resentmg to 
llio As.senih!y the large scale on which preparations 
would have to he made. An overwhelming naval 
force, a stn>ng hody of heavy ami light arineil infantry, 
archei'S and slingoi-s, plentiful supplies both of corn 
and of money, all must be proviiled as for those who 
would have to maintjiin themselves, from the first, in 
an enemy’s country. If he was thought to be re- 
<|\iiring too much, he would readily resign his com- 
mand. The only reply was to hid him name his 
wants. A Imndrcd three-banked war-galleys, 5000 
heavy infantry, and light troops in proportion, were 
voted at once, and full powers given to the tliree 
generals who were to go out in command : — 

“An eager longing for this expedition had fallen 
upon all alike. Tlio elder thought they must suixily 
conquer those against whom they wore sailing, or that 
so huge an armamont could at least meet with no 
disaster. Those who were yet young were longing to 
SCO and explore a foreign country, and sanguine of 
coming homo again safe. The mass of the people, 
and the soldiery, thought they should make money 
for the immediate present, and gain an accession of 
dominion wliich would supply a never-failing fund for 
pay. So that, owing to the intense eagerness of the 
majority, any man who did not regard the enterprise 
with favour held his peace, for fear lest, if ho voted 
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against it, he slioiilil he reckoned <lis;\flecte<l l<» tlie 

shite.”— (VL 24.) 


So, at tla\STi on a midsninmer day, tin- Athmiians 
ainl tlieir allies wont on hoard tlieir galleys in tin- 
harbour of the Pinens. It was the most splendidly 
(ypiipiHyl force, though not the liiigt-.-^t, which ever 
went out of u (Jreek city. 'I he ciiphiiiis had vied with 
each other in the liberality w'ith which they arnual an<l 
innnnexl their galleys. It was the most ilistant e.xj)edi- 
tion, U>o, which Athens liad umlertakeii, and with the 
most anibitiou.s hopjy?. 'llie historian, concise and 
unimpassioned almost to a fault on mo.st occasions, 
here warms into vivid description ; — 


“The whole |M^pulation of the city, one might SJiy, 
natives ami .sojonriiei-s alike, went down in a bcsly to 
accompany tliem, tin- citizens escorting each their ow n 
immediate friends, — .some then- comrades, some their 
kinsmen, others tln ir wms, — with mingled hopes ami 
lamentations ; hopes of new acijui.sitions abroad, 
lamentations os for tliose they might nevi^r see 
again, rememliering on what a long voyage from 
their native country they were setting forth ; ami at 
this moment, \vh<*n they were on the piiint of taking 
leave of each other with all the jMrrila hefon^ them, 
the darker view was im»rc» present U> them than wlioii 
they luul voted for the exi>edilion. Yet uevertlieless 
they took courage wlien they saw their actual stivngth, 
from the compleh-ness of the force in every deUiiL 
The foreigner and the general crowd had come as to 
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a sj».*ctaclc, to look upon an annaincnt well worth 
seeing, aiul even snrjiassing ln-lief. 

«•••••• 

“ Now when the crews hail einharked, and cvery- 
tliing was got on board which thej' were to take with 
tlifiii, silence was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, 
and they ollered tlie sUited prayei-s before putting to 
sw\, not sej)amtely sliip by ship, but all together, at 
the leading of a hendd ; and they mixed bowls of 
wine throughout the wljolo force, otlicei’s and men 
j)ouring lihations from gold and silver cnps. And the 
whole multitude on shore joined in the jnuyci’s, both 
citizens and all who were pivsent, and wished them 
good speed. And when they hud sung their hymn to 
Ajiollo, ami finishoxl tludr libations, they ciist off their 
moorings and sailetl out in lino at fimt, and then meed 
each with the other as far as ylOgimi, and so made 
hash? to reach Corcym, whitre the rest of the allied 
forces wei-e lussembling.” — (VI, 30, 32.) 

The .Syracusans were for some time imwilling to 
believe the reports which reached them of the sailing 
of the expedition. At a gouond congress held to 
delibemte on the question, Hermoemtes agniii i>ut 
before his countrymen the inuninonco of the danger, 
and the necessity for union among thonisolves. Ho pro- 
fessed to have received accurate information of tho 
Athenian movements, and hud no doubt as to tlieir 
real designs. They were coming, not to aid tlieir 
allies, but to conquer Sicily. He advised that an 
upiicttl for aid should he made to tlie Greek towns 
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on the* const of Italy, to LacuiUfinon. to ('orintli, ami 
even to Carthage, whose own interests inigljt )«• in 
danger. Above all, let tliein man a fleet at once, meet 
the Athenians ofl* Taix-ntum on tlieir way, ami ilis])iile 
the passage of tlie Gulf. 

This counsel wa.s strongly opjvosed by Atlienagonts, 
the lea<ler of the deniocratical party — tlie Cleon of 
Syracuse. 'I'he ..Vtheiiians would not < he s;iiil ; 

it wtis only a rejs>rt spread by a faction for their 
own pur])Ose.s, to raise themselve.s t<i power. If they 
dill come, fsymeuse w<»uld pri>ve inon^ than a match 
fortlieiu: lie <loubUsl whether lln-y would even succeed 
in eftecting a landing on the island. Syracuse stood 
much more in danger from oligarchs at home than 
from the Athenians. 

News reaidieil Syraeusc at last that the armada, 
swelled hy the .junction of the allies to a hundred and 
thirty - four war • galleys, and accompanii*d by five 
hundred smaller i r.ift, had actually readied tin* coast 
of Italy, and serious prvparations were made for de- 
fence. I'he Athenians had alrcjidy met with some 
discouragement. The colonists at lUicgiuin, on wliose 
aid they had dependwl, had ndused to join them ; and 
it wa.s found that the citiiwns of •Segesti'!, who Innl 
ofTeiiid ilefruy the expense of the expedition, well! 
in no position to do so. 'I'lio cominainlcrs of the force 
were divideil in opinion. Nicias udvistnl that they 
should confine their operations to Selirm.s uud then 
return. Alcibiadcs wius for o|>ening negotiations with 
all the towns except Selinus and Syracuse, and then, 
in conjiuictioii with such native allies as they coiiM 
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thus ohUin, attacking Syracuse, unless it wouli.1 agivo 
to their terms. Lainachus, with a soldier-like dii-ect- 
ness which wjus in accordance with his f'cnei-al char- 
acter, mj»ed the bolder coiu-se of an iininediato descent 
on Syracuse, wliile the alarm in the city was fi-esh, 
ami before they had time to make preparation : a first 
successful blow, he said, would soon win them allies 
in the island. 

The j)lau of Alcibiades was adopted ; but he was 
not to do much himself towanls carrjung it out. A 
vStato-galley had been sent out from Athens to carry 
him homo as a prisoner, on a charge of sacrilege. It 
had been hanging over his head when the exjiedition 
sailed, and ho had askeil to be at once put upon his 
trial. But his enemies feared his popularity at the 
moment, and hoped to complete their evidence against 
him more easily in his absence. The little square stone 
pillara bearing the head of Honnes (Mereury), the 
genius of social and political life, which were set up in 
the streot-coniers and other places in Athens, were dis- 
covered to have been all mutilated dining one night. 
Tlie excitement at Athens was profound. It was, says 
Gi-oto, as though “all the images of the Virgin had 
been defaced during the same night in a Spanish or 
Italian toNiTi.” Rewanls were offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrators, and information was given by slaves 
of its having been a drunken frolic of certain young 
citizens of rank, of whom Alcibiades was said to have 
been the ringleader. Ho and his friends were also 
now accused of having held a mock celebration in 
private houses of the a\vful Elousiniau mysteries. 
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Tliesc acts were supposed to bo in some way con- 
nected with a conspiracy against the deinocmtie con- 
stitution, thoiiglx it is not easy to understand how, 
Alcibiadea was allowed to rctxirn to Athens in his own 
gjilley, to avoid the odium and possible danger of 
the jiublic am'st of so popular an officer. Ho landed 
at Tlnirii on the way, gjivo his escort the 9 lii>, crossed 
in a lK)at to the Peloponnese, and went straight to 
Lacethemon. Sentence of death was passetl agjiinst 
him by default in thu AssemVdy at Athens ; but, in 
recalling him, they had taken the life out of the ox]>o- 
dition ; and they left the chief control of it in thu 
hands of u coiiimaii<ler who, however high his ])ersonal 
chameter, had from the first no sympathy with its 
objects, and no faith in its success. 

Nicias and Lamachus now divided the fleet into 
two Hcpmdrons, and uiith'rtook Rome operations against 
a few of the coast • towns with indifferent success, 
llio Syracusans grew lK)ld, and dcteniiincd on taking 
the offensive. Acting on information from a native 
who was really in the interest of the Athenians, they 
marched out in force to attack their position ut Catana. 
The Athenians mciinwhilo ro-cmlMirked their forces, set 
sail by night, and, entering the Great ffarbour of Syra- 
cuse, effected a landing close to the city itself, and for- 
tUictl their j>08itiou. They repulsctl an attack made 
on them by the Syracusans, inflicting on them con- 
siderable loss. But the enemy was too strong in 
cavalry to allow them to pusli their advantage, and 
they withdrew to winter quarters in the harbours of 
Catana and Naxos, the only two settlements where 

A.C.H.8. vol. vL L 
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they liad secured a favourable reception. The Syra- 
cusans employed the interval in strengthening the de- 
fences of their city ; and both parties sought alliances 
both in the towns of Sicily and on the Italian coast. 
In one of these towns, Camarinu, the Athenian envoy 
Wits mot in the public assembly by Hermocrates, who 
had been sent there on the part of Syntcuso. The 
latter tirged his (.hi argument, that this was not really 
the cause of Syracuse, but of all Sicily ; if Syracuse 
were allowed to fall, it would be too late for any town 
in the island to resist the ambitious designs of Athens. 
Tlio Atlienian retorts the chaige against SjTacuse : ho 
asserU tluit her object is to make use of others to 
repel the attack of Athens, only in ortler to make lier- 
self sovereign in the island when the Athenian Heet 
was gone ; and ho warns his hearers that the ambition 
of a neighbour at homo was far more to bo di-cadetl 
than that of a foreign sUitc beyond sea. 

The Syracusans sent embassies also to Corinth and 
to Sparta. At the latter place their appeal was sujv 
ported by Alcibiades, now oxaspen\tcd into bitterness 
against his own city and people. He is represented as 
making a clover speech there in apology for his new 
position ; but Thucydides fails, as might be expected, 
to make out a good case for his renegade countryman. 
He makes Alcibiades endeavour to explain that a demo- 
crat at Athens meant one who was opposed to tyrants 
— whom the Spartans, oligarchical though their consti- 
tution was, held equally in abhorrence. Besides, ho 
had been a democrat at Athens becuiuso the constitu- 
tion was democratic; though, ho says, “all wo who 
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have any sense know what a democracy is, and no ono 
better than myself, w1k» could find it in my heart to 
abuse it heartily, only that nothing new can be said of 
a confesse«l absiinlity.” In fact, he protests he had 
been banislied from Athens because he was not gootl 
democi-at enough. Tl»e rt*al aim of Athens in fitting 
out her armada (and he sp*)ke, he said, as one who 
knew) was to subjugate Sicily first, then the Greek 
colonies on the coast of lUily, then Caiihage, and then, 
with a gathertid force from every quarter, Greek and 
barbarian, to attempt the conipiest of the whole Pelo- 
ponnese. He advised the bjicedu-'nionians by all means 
to send a body of their heavy infantry to Sicily, and 
above all, a Si«»rtau geneml to org-anLse the Syriousan 
forces ; and at the same time to occupy Deceleia, a 
strfing position fifteen miles from Athens, whence its 
cominunications and supplies could most readily be 
intercepted. Ho concludes as follows ; — 

“And I claim that none of you should think the 
worse of me becaitsc, after having seemed hitherto a 
lover of my country, I now act with all my energies 
against her in conjunction with her bitterest enemies, 
or distrust my suggestions as merely the zealous malice 
of a banished man. I am an exile — true : I have put 
myself l>eyoml the power of their nmlice — not l>oyond 
the power of aiduig j'ou, if you will listen to mo. 
And a man’s worst enemies are not those who attack 
liim in fair warfare, like you, but those who com|M)l 
their friends to become their enemies. L^oyalty I bold 
to l>e really duo, not to the city which treats mo with 
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injustice, but to that in which I once had iny consti- 
tutional rights secured to mo. Nor do I count tliat 
country now my fatherland which I am acting agjiinst; 
rather, I am j>re|)aring to I'eclaini a fatherland which 
is mine no longer. The true patriot is not ho who 
shrinks fituu attacking his native land when ho Inus 
been unjustly driven fi’om it, but ho who, out of his 
ardent longing for it, tries every means to regain it. 

I a.sk you, then, Lacediemoninns, to make uso of me 
fearlessly, for wliah'ver j)erilous service or hard work 
you will ; ix*membering the argument so common in . 
the mouths of all men, that if I have done you griev- 
ous harm as an enemy, I can surely do you imporUint 
service as a frieml.” — (VI. 92.) 

The accession to the Lacedjemoiiian intoi'csts of 
the renegade Athenian was of givat importance to 
the result of the struggle. His advice was at once 
followed. A Spartan oflicer, Gylippus, was stmight- 
way despatched to Syracuse to organise their anny, 
with promise of sliips and sohlioi’s to follow in the 
spring. A forti'css was built on Deceleia, and its 
effects upon Athens were hanissing in the extreme. 
Its occupation by the enemy lasted until the termi- 
nation of the war, and the people of Attica suffered 
nil the evils of a perpetual invirsion. 

I^arly in the following summer the Athenians had 
got together a tolerably efficient cavalry force, mounted 
on native horses, which made them more a match for 
theii enemies in that particular arm ; and they com- 
menced operations afresh against Syracuse. Their 
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fleet took np a position in the harbour of 'ihai»sus, 
aHiuall peninsula, which they hirtified with a stockade. 
Al)ove the city of Syracuse was a steep ranjie of hill 
called EpiiK.Le (as overhangin- the touTi ”), and of 
this it was necessary for the besiegeis to get possession, 


in order to carry out their design of building linos of 
circumv;aiation — the usual process in a n^gular siege — 
while a strict blockade Wi\s to Ixi maintained by sea. 
The Syracie^ns were well awaix* of the value of this 
position, and were taking measures to seexiro it, when 
the Athenians carried it by snr}>rise, defeating the 


enemy, who hurried in disonler to <lefend it, with 
considerable lo.'^s. They Iwgaii their investing works 
at once, drawing the line across from the Great 
Harbour to the smaller one at Trogilus. A cross 
wall, to cut thi-H line, was cominetu-tMl on the i>art of 
the enemy ; it wa.s chtstroyed by the Athenians : they 
began a second. In the coiu-sc of these connter-oi»cra- 
tions, attacks were made upon the Allnuiian lines, and 
repulsed, — not without some loss on their side, liowcvcr. 
In one of these eiigagemcnts, I^amaclms, Imrrj’ing to 
the supiKirt of the right wing nf the Athenians, whic^i 
had been driven in, got too far in advance, and was 
cut olf with a few of his men, and killed. His body 


was carried off by the enemy, hut restored after their 
defeat imder the usual truce. It is disjipi>ointiiig to 
find the death of so gallant an officer relaUul in Iho 
fewest and cohhist wonls. The loss to the Athenians 
at this juncture of a commander whose voice in coun- 
cil liad been given, os has been scon, in favour of a 
bolder course of action, must have been greater than 
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the )nst<)riaii shows. We know little of his character 
heyond tile scanty notices in this history ; but in the 
burles«|ucs of Aristophanes he figures as the rough but 
honest soldier, of small means and homely manners, 
and a fair subject for a joke on those points, hut the 
tliorough “ man of war from his youth,” who braves 
all hardships, and is never so much at home as when 
in camp. Pluhirch strongly confirms this view of his 
character. 

The Athenians had now secured the slopes of Epi- 
pohe, while their fleet held possession of the Great 
Harbour. The towns on the coast, and the native 
tribes in the interior, began to tender their allegiance 
to the successful invaders. The situation had become 
critical in the extreme for the Syracusans ; and a party 
in the city had even opened communications with 
Nicias on the question of surrender. Niciiis liimself 
seems to have lost his old cautious and somewhat 
despondent teinperumcnt, and to have become con- 
fident and careless. Ho thought SjTacuso lay at 
his feet. 



CHAPTER XtV. 


TUE UlSASTEK AT SYKACUHE. 

It was al»ut the month of AiiKust n.c. 414, when the 
actual BicKc of the city had l)een Koii.K on some hve 
months, that Uylippus the Lacedminonmn .urive.l at 
Syracuse, with four gaUeys. After heillH delayed an.l 
weUnigh wrecked on his voyage, he hud landed at the 
seaimrt of Himem, collected a force of native allies, 
and with them marched across country, and made his 
aimcarance on the heights of Epipohe hy some passes 
left unguareled in the rear of the Athenian iiosition. 
He crossed their uncompleted lino of circumvaUation, 
and entered the city, escorted by the Syracusan army, 
who had come out to welcome him. Uy a negligence 
on the part of Nieiaa which seems unaccoiintahle, no 
attempt appears to have been made to check either 
hU march through the island or his entrance uito 

tlic town. . V - V 1 

It was only the news of his coming, which hat 

reached Syracuse a few days before, tlmt savc.1 it from 

surrender. But from the moment of his arrival the 

confidence of the eitisens was restore.!. It was not so 

much the relief which bo brought or promised, as the 
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personal weight of the man, whicli gave them new 
spirit. IIo began hy sending a herald to the Athe- 
nians to say that “ he was prepared to make terms 
with them, if they woi*o willing to (piit Sicily witliin 
five days with all their hehmgings.” "NVe are not sur- 
prised to ren<l that to such a jiroposal tliey vouchsafed 
no reply. Ihit wo imagine also its etfect on the Synt- 
cusans, to whom the warlike reputation of the S])nrtnns 
was well known. Ho next captured a fort which tlio 
Athenians ha<l occupie<l, and put the gan’ison to the 
Bwonl. Hut perhaps the point in his behaviour most 
calculated to instil respect and confidence in his new 
allies was, that when ho was defeated in an action 
wliich took place between tho works and counter- 
works, he had tho courage to tell tho Syracusims that 
“ tho fault was not theirs but his own, for having lost 
the advantage of the cavalrj' and javolin-nien, by 
hampering himself too much between walls ; but ho 
would lead them to tho attack again.” They weio 
Ivorians, all of them, ho said, and wcix) not going to 
bo beaten, stircly, by those lonians, and islanders, and 
mixed rabble of all sorts. And in tho next battle ho 
drove the Athenians ■witldn their lines, carried out tho 
new counter-wall of dofonco beyond their works, and 
provontod them from ever completing thoir intended 
lino of circumvallation. 

Both sides stood in need of leinforcoments. Tho 
Syracusans sent a further appeal for aid to Corinth and 
Lacedoemon j and Gylippris went in person tlux>ugh 
the towjis of Sicily collecting such auxiliaries, naval 
and military, os he could. 2^icias had fallen back 
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into his ohl tli'spoinlfnoy — iinK*cMl he h:i<l now ju-rhaps 
sufticiciit cJiiise — uiul lie <le5|>atelied a pitiable letter 
(which Thucydides probably gives wrlmthn fn.in 
some public record) to the home authorities. llie 
arrival of Gylippus, he said, had completely changed 
the situation. The S)Tacus;ins would soon bo 
strongly reinforced, llis anny were obliged to give 
up their own works of circumvallation, and had be- 
come iiither the lx*sieged than the bi'siegers. Their 
ships were leaky, their crows daily diminishing — 
some even deserting. T'hc expedition must either Ikj 
refilled at once, or strongly reinforced. He himself 
was suirering from illness, and l»egged t<» he relieved 
of his coinmaml. TTierc is mucli honest pathos, if 
some lack of dignity, in his pemonal aj>peal : “ 1 think 
I have a right to claim this indulgence fixun you, for, 
so loiig i\a I luid my health, I did you much good ser- 


vice in iny command.” 

Kither the Athenians luid immense confidence* in tho 
high clmracter of their general, or they must have 
concluded that his letter expressed only the natural 
dcjcjction of ill hcadth, ami nnwilliiigncss to inctir 
rcsponsihilitic^ TTiey refused to sujHTBcdo him ; hut 
they associated two of his officers with him in tho 
command, until Demcjstheiies and Kurymedon, who 
were to l>e sent out as soon ns jjossihlo with new 
forces, should arrive at Syracuse. Tho latter oflicer 
(of Corcj’Taian notoriety) was elespatehed at once, 
though it was tho middle of winter, with ten galleys 


and a supply of money. 

liut the Syracusans received their reinforcemojits 
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first^ — a picked body of armed Helots from Lacedre- 
mon, and infantrj' from Boeotia, Corinth, and Sicyon. 
Oylipptjs, too, had returned to the city with what 
native auxiliaries ho had been able to raise ; and he 
now ]>rocceded to adopt new and bolder tactics. All 
through the winter a S>Tacusan fleet had been care- 
fully manned and regularly exercised ; and ho pro- 
posetl at once to attack the Athenians where they had 
hitherto been supposed incontestably su])crior — by sea. 
Tn this he was ably seconded by llennocmtcs, "who 
maintained that this superiority rested on mere reputa- 
tion, and, such as it was, had been but the result of 
circumstances which ha<l compelled Athens to become 
a naval power instead of an inland one. The first 
attempt, however, resulted in a complete defeat of the 
new fleet in their attack on the Athenians in the 
Croat Harbour; but in a simultjineous assault made 
by Gylippus by land upon the Athenian forts on 
Plcmniyrium, he succeeded in thriving them from that 
important position with considerable loss, and to their 
serious distress for the future, as it gave the Syracusans 
the command of the entrance of the harbour, and no 
supplies could now come in to the Athenians with- 
o\it a battle. 

Nothing discouraged by their first defeat, the Syra- 
cusans prepared for a second trial of strength by sea. 
Tlicy know that in the confined space w'ithin the har- 
bour the usual Athenian tactics of sweeping round 
with their light and sw’ift galleys and perfectly-trained 
oarsmen, and ramming the enemy on the broadside, 
could not well be carried out j and, acting under tlio 
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advice of a clover Corinthian, they stren-theiie.1 the 
hcMiks of their own hea^-icr vc.ssels with uiuler-bcaiiis, 
so as to give them the advantage in a direct charge, 
l>ow to how. The first day’s engagement wius inde- 
cisive ; hut the .SjTaciusans renewed the action after a 
day’s inU!n*al, and gained a coniidcte victory, sinking 
seven Athenian galleys, disabling many more, and 
inliicting on them verj* considerahlo loss in men killed 
and prisonen.. The spirits of the liesiegcl were mised 
to the highest iKiint : they were confident that they 
liad now esUihlished their superiority at sea, and they 
had little doubt of the ix'siilt of future operations by 
land. The discouragement of the besiegers wiis pro- 
iKutionate, and their fortunes from that time pnictically 


hojHiless. 

Yet for the moment their hojK-s revived, when, a 
day or two after the battle, Demosthenes anti Kury- 
nuuion (who had returiietl to meet his fellow-utlimnd) 
arrived from Athens with tlie exi>ected reinforcements. 
It was an imiw.sing hirce which enteretl the harlKuir 
—almost a second armada— seventy-three war-galh^ys, 

five thousand hciivy infantry, with light tiooiKS of 
various nationalities in full proportion. Even tho 
Syracusans were stnn:k with a new dismay at this 
addition to the strength t>f the enemy. Ami Demos- 
tlieiiCH determined at Iwi-st not U> imitate tin jk) icy 
of Nicias, whose force had been so fonnidahlo on his 
first arrival, hut who had allowed it to faU into con- 
tempt by wasting the winter at Catena, uisl^ul o 
attacking Syracuse at once.” * He saw that the one 


• VII. 42. 
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object, if the siege was to be carried to any s\iccessfiil 
issue, must be to ca])ture and destroy tlie enemy’s 
counter-work on Epiindas. His attempts to take it by 
tlircct .issaiUt failed ; ami ho then resolved ui)on a 
night attack in strong force by a circuitous route in its 
roar. The most dillicult jiart of the enterprise Imd 
apparently succeeded ; l)\it then the troops seem to 
have lost their order and got into confusion: the battle- 
cries, where Greeks met Greeks, were not to Ikj distin- 
guislicd, and in the darkness and uproar friends were 
confounded with foes. The author honestly admits 
that he had been unable to gain from the actoi*s on 
either side any clear account of the action ; but in the 
end the .Athenians were driven back down the lull. 
Many were forcetl over the dills, and many lost their 
way after the descent, and wore cut olF by the enemy’s 
cavalry. The defeat was decisive, and thenceforth the 
Syracusans assumed the aggressive, and it became only 
a question of the Athenians holding their own. 

A council of war was held, and Demosthenes urged 
a retrofit wliile their fleet were yet masters of the seas j 
and in this ho was supported by Emymedon. Nicios 
opposed it ; ho wkts afraid of dispiriting his men ; 
and ho thought he had friends in the city who would 
yet arrange for its surrender. He tlid not urge those 
reasons publicly in the counciL He argued that the 
Athenians would never forgive a retreat without orders 
from home. “ Ho had no wish liimself, knowing well, 
os he did, the temper of the Athenians, to die on un- 
just death at the hands of his countrymen on a chaigo 
of dishonour ; he preferred to risk his fate, if so it 
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must l»o, at thft liands of the enemy, so far as lie was 
conceniea.”* The resources of Syracuse, he was as- 
sured fmm private information, were; all hut exhausteil ; 
ami he mainUimsl that they must carry on the siege. 

In diWiled counsels there is no safety. D« iuos- 
thenes and Kiirymedon unwillingly gave way ; the 
Synicmsans received reinforceinent.s hoth from the 
Island and fnmi the relo|>onne 30 ; and then, too late, 
Nicias ceased to oppose a genentl retivat. Seci'et 
orders were issued for the departure of the tleet , hut 
an exiipse of the moon intervened, and Nicias — “for 
ho was much given to snijerstitious scruples ami such- 
like— declared that ho would not now even discuss the 
question as to making any movi-im-nt before they had 
waitwl tliriee nine days, as tho sooth.sayers enjoined." 

Tlio Syracusans had gaiinKl iiiUdligence of the con- 
templatotl tsdreat, and at once made n comhined attack 
on their enemies by land and sea. Their first attempt 
to storm tho Athenian lines was not successful ; but 
they completely defeiib-d tho Athenian licet in the har- 
borir, capturing eightex-n of thoir galleys ami killing idl 
their crows. Eiirymedon was among the slain. They 
were resolved to complete the doslnictioa of tlioir 
whole armament. ^Vith tliis view, they hegan to hloek 
up tlie mouth of tho harbfmr with a close-packetl lino 
of mcrcliant-vessels, while they prepared for another 
attack on tho lleot within. The only hope for the 
Athenians now was to force the passage. Nicias 
addressed hU crews, and again tho captains individ- 
ually, reminding them that not only their own lives, 

• VII. 48. 
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l)ut tlie fortunes of Athens, Ining on the coining battle. 
Gylippus, on liis part, called on the Syi-acustms to fight 
now, not only for the liberties of Sicily, but for ven- 
geance on the invader. 

Nicias gave the command of the fleet to Demos- 
thenes, liimself remaining at the heiid of the troops on 
shore. The fight in the harbour was long and obsti- 
nate. Thei'c were nearly two humlred gjxlleys engaged 
in close action, and above half of them were left mere 
wrecks ; but the result was another decisive victory for 
the Syrjicusjins. The Athenians liad provided grajv 
pling-irons, by means of which they laid their own 
galleys aboard the enemy’s, jind reduced the struggle 
to a combat liand-to-hand. Ihit it may well be doubted 
whether this was not in their enemy’s favour, ns they 
would thus lose all the advantage of their ovm nautical 
skill. The liistorian has given a description of the 
battle at grejiter length ami with more picturesipio de- 
tail than is usual with him. The struggle took place 
in full view of the tix)ops on both sides, who lined the 
shores of the harbour, and their interest in it is vividly 
described. It is possible that the \vriter was himself a 
spectator : — 

“ The troops on either side who looked on from 
shore, while the sea-fight was thus equally balanced, 
shared lai’gely, so far as their feelings wore concerned, 
in the struggle and the conflict ; the native forces eager 
now for increase of glory, the invadore dreading lost 
they should meet wdtli a w'orse disaster than they had 
nhoudy. . . "When any of them saw their own 
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men victorious in any .luarWr. they were of -oo.l cheer, 
and fell to invoking heaven not to disappoint them of 
success ■ wliUe those who heheld their friends getting 
the worst of it minglc-l their shouts with hunentitions. 
and, liecause they < nuld seo aU that happened, were 
more depre-s.soa in sinrit than tl.ose actually engage.l. 
Otliers, who had a view of some hanUy-contested scene 
of the fight, went through the greatest distn-ss, owing 
to the prolonged suspense of the struggle, and in their 
oxtttmie anxiety made contortions of Iheir Inidies corro- 
spomling to their feelings,— for they were always within 
a little, as it seemed, either of escaiio or destruction, bo, 
in that one and the same body of Athenians, so long as 
the fight at sea was erpially halaiiced, might lie heani 
nil at once loud lamentations and shouts of triumph— 

‘ They are wimiing ! ’ ‘ They uiv lieuteii 1 ’—and all the 
varied ntteraiices which would be forced from a gn.at 
army under great peril.” — (^ lb ”!•) 

So utterly overwhelmed and .lemomliserl wen^ the 
Athenians by this Last defeat, that they had thought 
of retivating hy night, without even asking tho usual 
iH.-nnU8ion to hury their dead. Demosthenes, uideed, 
would have made one more attempt to force the pa.s- 
sago out next inoming witli tho romniiiii.g slaps ; hut 

the men would not hear of it. 

They h<.g.a. thoir retreat hy laa.l, 10.000 .uen who 

were in a condition to inarch; leaving their dead, 
thoir sick, and their wounded hehind, huniing sue i 
of their galleys as they could, and abandoning lo 
mmaiiiilor U> tho Syiticusans. “The account o lo 
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retreat,” says ^facaiilay, “is among narratives what 
Vandyck’s Lord Strafl'oitl is among paintings,” 

“ A terriMo scene it was, not only from the one 
gi'cat fact that they were going olT witli the sacrifice 
of all their ships, aiul, instead of all their high hopes, 
in imminent peril for themselves and for their country ; 
but in the act of breaking up their quarters there oc- 
curred circumstiMices grievous alike to their sight and 
their feelings indivi<luuUy. For they were leaving 
their dejid unburied, and when any man saw one of 
his personal friends lying among them, he was seized 
at once with grief and with tlrea<l : while those who 
wore being left behind alive, wounded or sick, wero a 
far sadder sight than oven tlie dead for the living to 
look upon, and more to bo pitied than those who had 
been slain. For these, breaking out into entreaties 
and lamentations, diwo theii* friends almost to distrac- 
tion by conjuring them to hike them with them ; ap- 
pealing to each one by name, if they caught sight of a 
friend or a rolativo, hanging on their mess-comrades as 
they wore moving off, and following them as far as they 
could \ and when their strcngth or their limbs failed, 
not resigning themselves to being loft behind without 
repeated atljurations and many groans. So that the 
whole force, i*educed to weeping and in this sore dis- 
traction, had much work to get away at all, though 
they wore quitting an enemy’s country, after sulTerings 
too great for tears, and in dread of suffering yet more 
in the unseen future. Great, too, was the general de- 
jection and lack of confidence in themselves • for they 
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rcsombloil nothing so much as tho population of a city 
tliat hits hucii stiirvwl o\it ami luis to lx,* evucuatoil. 

. . . It was tho heaviest reverse that hatl ever hap- 

pened to a Greek anny : it had fallen to men who came 
to make shives of others Ut have to retreat for fear lest 
such lot should ratln-r 1x3 their own. Insteatl of the 
prayers and hymns of triumph \vitli which they ha«l 
set Si»il, they had liow to leave their (piarters umler 
omens tho very reverse, moving hy land instciid of hy 
sea, ami having to trust to their arms and not their 
ships. Yet still, in view of the inugnitudu of the peril 
which yet hung over them, all this seemed to them 
endurahlc enough.” — (VII. 75.) 

Nicia.s made hLs la.st ad<lrcss to his broken force, as 
he pa.s.sed along their lines, in a linn voice, and lus 
cheerfully )us he iiiiglit. Ho bade them hope still, and, 
al>ove all things, not lose their .self-re.spect. 

“ For my own jMirt — there is no one of you who is 
not at Iciist a.s strong as I am (you can s*.?o to what a 
state I am reduce<l by disease), and though I have a.s 
mtich tr> make life valuable to me, privately ami iml>- 
licly, as any man, yet hero I am, exposed to the same 
<lang(;r as tho mcane.st .soldier ; yet I have done much 
to live a god-fearing life, and to act jiistly ami be with- 
out reproach among men. And therefor© have I yet 
confident hope for the futiu©, and theso misfortune.s do 
not appal me so mucli us they well might. 

IxK>k, t<x>, what stout sfddiera, ami in what goodly 
iininbers, march in your ranks, and Ikj imt too much 

A.C'.«.S. vol. vL M 
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disheartened : remember that wherever you take up 
your quarters, you will viitually form a city of your- 
selves, and that there is no jdace in Sicily that can 
either withstand your attack, or driv^ you out if once 
you occupy it. Take only j 4 «>od heed yourselves that 
your mandi he si\fe and orderly, each man retiecting 
that in the spot for which he may ho ft»rced to fight, 
he will lind, if he is victorious, holh a city and a 
forti'css. 

“ In brief, fellow-soldiers, make up your miiuls that 
you must needs put forth all your valour, since there is 
no refuge at hand to which you can csca])e if yoxi turn 
cowanls ; while, if you now deliver yourselves from 
your euemii'S, all will regain the homes I know yo\i 
long to si-e, ami we Athenians shall build uj) again the 
mighty power of our native state, fallen though it 
may he now ; for it is men that make a state, ami 
not sttine walls or empty galleys.” — (VII. 77.) 

The retreating army mai'ched in a kind of hollow 
.square, tlie cam]>-followers and baggage inside, hai-ossed 
at every step by the enemy’s horse, and galled by their 
archei-s. The fii-st day they did not make five miles. 
The Synicusans had occupied beforehand the fords and 
passes. The Athenians gained some little ground by a 
stolen march the secemd night ; but by the next mid- 
day the rear-guard under Demosthenes found them- 
selves surrounded in an olive plantation, and laid down 
their arms on the promise that their lives should bo 
spared, l^icias, with the advance, struggled on some 
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«Hstnnce furtlipr, till they rpache<l the little river 
Asiiiarius. Then*, nishiny iuto the stmim to <juench 
their h>nning thirst, they fell into irretrievable confu- 
sion, and were butchered by thonsjiinls with scarcely 
an atbnnpt at rosLstance. Nicias at length surTendere<l 
to Gylipjnis in person. Of the troops, some few inaile 
their eswipe and renclie«l the friendly walls of ( 'atana ; 
•sonic were carrieil oil and made slaves by their in- 
dividual captors; 7000 wen; aiiried to SjTJicuse as 
public spoil, and after a misemblo imprisonment of 
about two montlLS in the great stonc-ijuarries there, 
exposed without shelter of any kind to burning sun 
anil heavy rains, wen; sold as slaves ; the Athenians 
and Sicilian (Jreeks were kept there some time longer. 

The fate of the tw(» commanders was a subject of 
some diflcmssion. Gylijjpus would have carried them 
home with him in triumph to Ijice<la;mon. But the 
Synicusans wouM not even show this questionable 
mercy : they insisteil on putting both to death. 'J'hucy- 
dides thinks that the iniliieiitial parties within the 
walls, who had been in communication with Nicias, 
fcarcii that ho might hetniy their secrets. The his- 
torian gives him a brief and cold cj)iUiph. “ Ho least 
of all the Greeks of luy time deserved .such a iniserable 
fate, because of his consistent practice of every recog- 
nised moral virtue.”* Yet it was better for him, per- 

• There is another rexuling of tlie pas.-wge, — “conaistent Ui*- 
clmrge of all religious duties ; ” on which ilr Grotc has founded 
a sneering depreciation of Nicias as ‘*8uch a rcsjwctable and 
religious man ! ” — (ITist. of Greece, V. 308.) 
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haps, than a return to Atlions witli the broken remains 
of that f^and armaincnt, to the failure of which his 
own incompetence had so largely contributed. 

Great was the consternation at Athens, when by 
slow tlegrees the wh«)le teiTible truth began to bo i*o- 
alised. They knew the full extent of their danger. 
The Syraexisjins might sjiil to the Pineiis; their eneniies 
at homo wo\dd gather courage ; the subject-islanders 
would seize the opportunity to revolt. But they no 
more lost heart than the Uomans after Canmc. They 
built a new licet, and retrenched their expenses. The 
reserve of a thousj^nd hdeiits (some .£240,000), which 
the foresight of Pericles had sot aside at the commence- 
ment of the war for any season of emergency, was now 
called into use. But though Athens nrllied thus gal- 
lantly, and maintained the struggle with varying suc- 
cess for eight years longer, she never fully recovered 
the blow which had been struck in Sicily. She had 
found her Moscow, s;iys Thirlwall, in Sjnracuse. 

And hero, if completeness were desired, the history 
of Thucydides should conclude. The events chronicled 
in his eighth and last » book ” (which ho never fin- 
ished) are of inferior interest to the Sicilian disaster, 
and were only preparatory to the end. The anticipated 
revolt amongst the subject-allies of Athens soon began. 
The important island of Chios was the first to throw 
off its allegiance, supported by a Peloponnesian fleet : 
the Ionian town of Miletus followed, and the islands 
of Teos, Lesbos, Bhodes, and later on, Eubrea. An 
alliance was concluded for the first time between the 
Lacediemoniaus and the couil; of Pei-sia, from which, 
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however, they reaped no material bonelit ; for the kiiig 
had his own interests ehieliy in view, an<l 1 iss;«jihemes, 
the Siitraj) who manaj’ed Peisian allaii's in those (juar- 
ters, speedily ilisiiyrt',e-d with his new friends. 

Tlie intrigues of Aleihiailes. lestless in his exile, 
mistriLsted hy the Spartans in sjiite i*f all his ability, 
contrihute<l larj'ely to the <pianvl. Ih* was endeavour- 
ing to bring al>out bis own restonition to Athens under 
a chanj^e of government. “ He ha<l taken im*4isure,s, 
says Thucydides, “through some powerful friends, to 
liavc it mentioned in good society that he shouM be 
glarl to come back — but umler an oligarchy, not under 
the nisciil <leniocnn;y who ha<l driven him out — and t4) 
resume his position ns a citizen, after giving them 'J i»- 
najilieme.s for a friend.” ^Ihe plot wa.s first c(un’ 0 (*tod 
in the Athenian c.amp at Samos, and the temptation of 
making an ally <if the Great King, who couM have no 
|>o.s.siblc de-aling.s w'ith a democracy, ami whose pecu- 
niary aid would l>e f?o valuable, jiroved strong enough, 
combined with the influence of the oligarchical clubs, 


to eirect a revolution at Athens. The old democratic con- 
stitution — it liad existed, the author remarks, a hun- 
dred years exactly — w;is overthrown, and an oligarchy 
of Four Hundred seized the government. Among the 
leaders of thus movement was Antiphon the rhetori- 
cian, said to have been Thucydides’s teacher. But it 
was not by this party, after nil, that Alcibiadcs was 
recalled. They found that he did not possess the in- 
ftucnco of which he had boasted with the Persian ; 
and they 8uspectc<l, not unjustly, that he was at heart 
no true partisan of any cause but his own private in- 
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tfiosls. The army and the fleet had contiimo<l stnnch 
to the cause of «lemocnicy, and swore at Samos a sol- 
<*mn oath to maintain it. Generals were elected by 
public vote, in whom they couhl have full confidence. 

“ We must not lose licart,” Siiid one of them, Thrasy- 
hidus, “ because thi* city has revolted from us.” But 
tlie. struigcst circuinstanco was, that Alcibiades gave in 
liis adhesion to them, and was tjiken into their confi- 
dence. Ho ^vas ixvstorod to his country by the formal 
vote of a self-constituted ^Vssembly hekl by the troops 
at Samos ; for they regarded Athens, under her new 
oligarchical rulei's, as no longer the seat of any lawfid 
authority. AVithin a few months the government of 
the Four Hundred was overthrown there, and the 
democracy in all essentials restoretl. Antiphon and 
others of his fellow - revolutionists were brought to 
trial, and condemned, in accordance with the Athenian 
law of treason, to drink the hemlock -juice. A Lacedm- 
nioiiian fleet ^vith which, as Thucydides admits, An- 
tiphon and his party had liold treasonable communi- 
cations, was hovering off the Pineus ; and had they 
known how to uso their opportunity, the fall of 
Athens might have taken place six years earlier than 
it did. 

Restored to all his rights, Alcibiades was at once 
elected one of the Athenian generals. He did not 
revisit his native city for some years ; but under his 
leading, and that of Tlirasybulus and Thrasyllus, the 
Athenian fleet won a victory at Kynos-sema on the 
Hellespont, over the Peloponnesian confederates, in- 
cluding a squadron from their old enemy Syracuse 
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(b.c. 411 ). It wjis pucce^is not so ilccisivo or imporl- 
iint ill itself, as in the ethurt it had for the liino on the 
ar.)oi.ing spirit of Athens. AVith this event, in the 
twenty-first year of the war, the author’s unHnished 

history concludes. 


More than once hofore the war was ended, Athens 
had her gleams of triumph and her chanees of at lejmt 
an honoumhlo peace. When the Lnccdienionian ndmi- 
nd, Mindarus, was killed, and liis whole tieet caittured, 
in the fight at Cyzicus, negotiations were jiroposed 
hy the enemy, and in the Hush of triumph refused. 
(Jvertures an; saiil to havi; U-eii again made hy Lace- 
dicnion afU-r the seetjnd great naval victor}' of the 
Athenians at the Ai-ginus;e isliuids, and to liavo been 
in like manner rejected. Ihit the title of success soon 
turned. Athens dismissed from his command, and 
drove again into exile, the man w’hom, with all his 
faults, slio could least spare at this juncture — Alci- 
hiade.s. lie hutl not always been successful : ho hud 
still hitter personal enemicj*, and his relations with the 
Persian satraps wci*o a continual groimd of susiiicion, 
«he adjudged to death, for what w'lis at worst hut an 
error of judgment, the commanders who had con- 
tjuered for her at Argiiiusae ; and sho was worse Mrved 
hy those who (in spite of the generous warning of 
the exiled Alcihiades against the insecurity of the 
sUlion) lost her navy in the crowning disaster at the 
Goals’ River (Aigos-potami). Sho had to surn'iider to 
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Lysiuuler on almost his own terms; ami Avhile her 
hitterest enemies looked on, crowned with garlands as 
at a holiday, her Long "Walls, her pride and defence, 
were pulled down to the sound of the Lacedienionian 
fifes. It was only the forbeiirance of her great rival 
that prevented her utter obliteration as a power in 
Greece. 
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COSCliUDING UKMAHKS. 

Clobei-v BsThucv.li.lca ..my he s..i,l t.. have ai.,....a..h.>.l 
tn the spirit of .no.ler.. hist..ry, there an. lK...its u hen. 
the difference strikes the nauler fon ihly enough. o 
scarcely ever vouchsafes us even a glimpse of the 
Athens or Sparta of his day, except so far a.s their 
foreign pcilitics are concerned — tliut tlioir n <itions 

with each other and the neighhouring shites in the 
way of treaties and alliances, in operations hy aiu 
and sea, in the struggle for dominion and the re- 
sistance it entails. Wo see nothing of the gre-a 
Pericles except as the leading spirit of the war,— t le 
commander of tho Athenian forces, ortho <.mU.r who 
defends iU policy. Of tho inUmal state 
wo gain from his history no information at all. 
description of the great pestilence might ho hiken as 
ail ex<ajplion, but tliat ho plainly reganls it chiolly as 
an imiiortant episode in the war. We should have 
kIl0^vn nothing from hU pages of tho n.lluoiico over 
Iho Athenian commons of men like Cleon, if m cal 
turn of Sphakteria and the fate of the Mityleneaiis 
had not brought this inlhienco into the foreground. 

Yet perhaps even what wo are inclined to nolico as 
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:i <lefoct i«ay be the consistency of art, which is not 
unfrequently too cold aiul sevem for popular criticism. 
Tliucy<lides set out by professing himself the liistorian 
t)f the war between the confetleracies of Athens ami 
SparUx, ami he lias confined himself to his subject 
with a unity of jmrposo, and perhaps some amount of 
self-ileuial, which has not always been appreciated. It 
is true that we learn from him nothing of the social 
and domestic life of his countrymen at n most in- 
teresting period : wo gain moro re^d information on 
this point from the burlesques of Aristophanes or 
the Dialogues of Plato. On the art, the science, the 
literature of the times, he is absolutely silent. He has 
no “ supplementary chapters ” on these subjects, like 
his modern successors, in which the progi-css and de- 
volopniont of a nation in these respects is kept on 
parallel lines, as it were, with its growth or decadence 
in strength, in territory, in the achievements of war. 
The only poet ho (piotcs is Homer, and then r.ither as 
historian than as bard ; wo should not know from his 
pages that tho dnima, then in its liighest development, 
was a main feature in Athenian life : ho mentions the 
noblest work of Phoidias — tho statue of Atheiii in tho 
Parthenon — only to calculate tho amount of gold on it 
which Pericles thought might be available in a national 
emoigoncy.* Much as wo may regret those omissions, 
the historian would perhaps have defended them, as 
being outside tho subject ho had proposed to himself 
and to bia readers: ho had promised us not a history 
of Athens, but a history of tho war. 

Tho saiuo explanation may not unfairly be suggested 

* II. 13. 
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